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Persephone, Ete. 


PERSEPHONE 


Who is this, white and wild? 
Some evil thing she flies, 

With lips of a lovely child, 
And a fair, sad woman’s eyes. 


The fruit she bears in hand 
Hath stained her gown with red, 
If she wear a queen’s headband, 
She hath raiment like one dead. 


Like the sea-wind she sings, 
Both strange and wailing-sweet, 
And the wild red poppy springs 
In the passing of her feet. 
Ethel Talbot. 
The Academy. 


THE LEGEND OF THE ASS. 
“What means the mark upon thy back, 
dear Gris? 
I trace it on thy shoulders as I ride; 
Slender. the cross it seems that shad- 
owed is, 
Even to thy side.” 


“Well mayst thou ask of me who 
bear’st this sign; 
Albeit unseen upon thy tender brow, 
Are we not signéd with the self-same 
sign, 
Even I and thou? 
Behold an heritage: and who may 
know 
What mystic virtue the great sign 
contains? 
Where is the hardship of the cruel 
blow 
Of whip and reins? 


Nay, when Life’s bondage is so harsh 
and rude, 
Dawns a far vision that all sorrow 
calms; 
We hear the shouting of the multitude, 
We see the palms— 
And all else falls from us. It matters 
not 
If we with suffering keep patient tryst. 
We, as a race, O child, may share thy 
lot 
We have served Christ.” 


The gray ass halted in her pattering 
pace, 
High-hoofed and obdurate, 
eared and mild; 
A world of wisdom in a velvet face 
Turned to the child. 


sleek- 


“So have we patience. And in forti- 
tude 
Do thou wax stronger as the years 
pass on, 
So shalt thou in thine heart, a living 
rood, 
Carry God’s Son.” 
Pamela Tennant. 


A FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE. 


When all the house be still as death, 
And I lie wakin’, 

There comes a rattlin’ at the door, 

A vancied step upo’ the floor; 

I lie an’ scarce can draw my breath, 
Wakin’, wakin’. 


Es et the ghosts, that come an’ go 
When voke es sleepin’, 
Of those who toiled an’ zorrowed here 
Long zince? or es et you, ma dear, 
Come home to me?—I do not know— 
Weepin’, weepin’. 


Zumtimes I watch upo’ the shore 
The boats come home’ard. 
I count ’em as they come to view: 
O God, there’s always wan too few!— 
Wan boat that cometh nivermore 
Home’ard, home’ard. 


I veel zo lonesome dru the day, 
Zo weary waitin’; 
But nighttimes i’ my little room, 
There i’ the zilence an’ the gloom 
You dawn’t zim quite zo far away, 
Waitin’, waitin’. 


When all the house es dumb an’ drear, 
And I lie wakin’, 

Es et a callin’ o’ the sea, 

Or es et you that calls to me?— 

The door is on the latch, ma dear, 
And I lie wakin’. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 


A few weeks after the Battle of the 
Baltic the Emperor Alexander inti- 
mated to the British Admiral “the 
greatest desire to return to his amica- 
ble alliarce” with the United King- 
dom. Nelson with characteristic fer- 
vor replied to Count Pahlen: “I have 
now only to pray that a permanent 
(which must be honorable) peace may 
be established between our gracious 
sovereigns, and that our august mas- 
ters’ reigns may be biessed with every 
happiness which this world can af- 
ford.” These words may be repeated 
with firmer hope than at any moment 
in the interval of more than a century 
which has since elapsed. On the last 
day of August the prolonged and dif- 
ficult negotiations between London and 
St. Petersburg were crowned with a 
large measure of success. The date 
deserves to be rubricated in the rec- 
ords of diplomacy. The most perilous 
and obstinate of all the theories of in- 
evitable wars has broken down. The 
traditional nightmare of a world-con- 
vulsing conflict between Behemoth and 
Leviathan has been dissipated.  In- 
stead, an Asiatic compromise has been 
arrived at, and a partial alliance has 
been formed. If it is to some extent 
provisional, we may hope that nothing 
will be so permanent as the provi- 
sional, 

Extreme Radicals, strangely revert- 
ing to the most dangerous phase of 
Lord Palmerston’s policy, protest that 
we ought to jeopardize peace rather 
than traffic with autocracy. The sur- 
vivors of that militant sect which dom- 
inated Anglo-Indian opinion a few 
years ago and found its eloquent and 
authoritative exponent in Lord Curzon 
will maintain that we have surren- 
dered too much in Persia, and will one 
day repent our bargain. Nothing 


touching the fate of the constitutional 
régime at Teheran will be found in the 
agreement. There will be no express 
mention of its bearing upon the Bag- 
dad Railway. Still more remote nomi- 
nally from the text are the European 
equilibrium and the entente cordiale. 
That these questions form no visible 
part of the agreement merely reminds 
us that an iceberg floats with two- 
thirds of its bulk under water. It will 
prove not altogether a misfortune that 
security is somewhat less complete 
than in the case of the Japanese alli- 
ance. We are delivered from panics, 
but we are not excused from vigilance. 
The consolidation of Anglo-Russian re- 
lations is a task for which every far- 
sighted friend of British safety and 
Slav development must continue with- 
out ceasing to strive. The principal or- 
gan of the Constitutional Democrats 
has discussed the arrangement in a 
temper of admirable statesmanship 
which must be recognized even by 
those of us who have been least enthu- 
siastic for the Cadets. The Retch’ de- 
clares that one étape has been meas- 
ured upon the way to a further goal. 
To have traversed the first stage on 
the right road would be in any event 
clear gain. 

As a matter of fact, King Edward in- 
terpreted the situation with his usual 
felicity when he conferred upon the 
Russian Foreign Minister at Marien- 
bad the Grand Cross of the Victorian 
Order. M. Isvolsky shares the diplo- 
matic honors with Sir Edward Grey. 
He can say with even more signifi- 
cance than did Gortchakoff fifty years 
ago: “La Russie ne boude pas: elle se 
recueille’’ Under his guidance the 
prestige of a great empire has risen 


1 Which has since published an apparently 
inspired forecast of the agreement. 
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with astonishing rapidity from an un- 
precedented disaster. Upon the Brit- 
ish side no small share of the credit 
belongs to Sir Charles Hardinge, and 
to our present Ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Sir Arthur Nicolson. It is 
also well known that to the Russian 
Ambassador in this country, Count 
Benckendorff, both nations are under a 
considerable debt. He has worked for 
a number of years with skill and pa- 
tience for the result that has now been 
achieved, and in conjunction with his 
chief he has secured to his sovereign 
the most solid and important success 
gained by Russian diplomacy in our 
generation. For the present agree- 
ment, on the one hand, is unquestion- 
ably even more advantageous to Rus- 
sia than the Balkan Compromise con- 
cluded by Prince Lobanoff ten years 
ago; upon the other hand it is infi- 
nitely sounder than the brilliant but 
temporary and fatal triumphs won in 
the Far East by the same statesman. 
Liberals who assail Sir Edward Grey 
with singular bitterness are either very 
superficially acquainted with the state 
of Europe or have made no very tbor- 
ough examination of their own minds. 
The Hague Conference owes its initia- 
tive to an autocrat. Is the peace 
movement, therefore, to be condemned 
by pacificists, and is the Tsar to be 
excluded from arbitration in the name 
of humanity? Are we to show our 
sympathies with the Russian people by 
remaining resolutely exposed to war 
with them? Are we to declare that if 
Wwe cannot prevent Dumas from disap- 
pearing in St. Petersburg we will at 
least proclaim in Teheran that the 
Mejliss is taboo? No Chauvinist 
amongst us has ever advocated inter- 
ference in Northern Persia for Impe- 
rialist reasons. Is it actually proposed 
that we shall carry out upon humani- 
tarian grounds this extravagant exten- 
sion of our sphere of influence? It 
would make war ap ultimate certainty, 
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and would place us—separated from 
our Indian and naval bases by vast 
deserts and wild mountain chains—in 
a hopeless strategical position from 
which even the military madness of a 
Cambyses might recoil. Are we to 
threaten suicidal hostilities for an im- 
possible object (from the military point 
of view) in the idea of keeping up in 
Persia a constitutional régime which 
we cannot establish in India or Egypt? 
To ask these questions is to answer. 
But if we mean nothing definite what- 
ever; if we are indulging impotent 
emotion; if we are returning to the old 
method of rejecting things in them- 
selves without facing their alterna- 
tives; if we are to urge the Persians to 
destruction as we urged the Poles, the 
Magyars, the Armenians, with no in- 
tention of lifting a finger when forlorn 
resistance follows our incitements—if 
we are to be pinchbeck Peter the Her- 
mits pursuing a strictly paper cru- 
sade in the facile sphere of journalism 
at large, let us at least not complain 
that Sir Edward Grey is unable to con- 
duct the Foreign Office on the same 
principles. It is said, however, by 
those of our heedless friends of Rus- 
sian liberty who are too extreme even 
for the Constitutional Democrats, that 
the conditions have so changed in the 
last few years as to render needless 
and foolish an international arrange- 
ment which was previously desirable 
in the opinion of the great majority of 
those who now repudiate it. We are 
told that Russia is impotent, that she 
is of all Powers the least to be feared, 
that she has not funds enough even for 
a little war, that she is checkmated in 
Turkey, and would be bridled by what 
is called the new national spirit in Per- 
sia. We are assured that our Indian 
interests are unassailable, and if they 
were not we have the Japanese alliance 
to defend them. It is to be observed 
that those who use these arguments 
were opposed to the Japanese alliance 
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itself. They are hostile not only to 
the present arrangement with Russia, 
but to any possible arrangement with 
that Power. Detailed objections made 
in anticipation of the text are only the 
dialetical expression of a general prej- 
udice. A retrospect of our political re- 
lations with Russia will show that Sir 
Edward Grey’s sharpest critics upon 
his own side not only repudiate the tra- 
ditions of their own party, but forget 
the fundamental facts of modern Buro- 
pean history. 

Our policy towards Russia has 
been subject to strange fluctuations, 
and has been inspired at different 
times by the most incongruous senti- 
ments of alarm, self-interest, and phi- 
lanthropy. The Muscovite expansion 
in Asia had commenced generations 
before we dreamed of an Indian do- 
minion. Up to the reign of Peter the 
Great we sought and found our ac- 
count in excellent commercial relations 
with the new Power of the North. 
Sentiment only changed when the 
Tsar threatened to destroy Sweden and 
dominate the Baltic. In 1719 Carteret 
undertook to assist Sweden with sub- 
sidies and an English fleet. The main 
object was to secure territorial advan- 
tages for George I. as elector of Han- 
over, but the naval possibilities of the 
situation had begun to create a vague 
uneasiness. The shipbuilding mate- 
rials we drew mainly from the shores 
of the Baltic were as essential to our 
sea-power as Welsh coal is now. The 
policy of Stanhope, at that time Prime 
Minister, was “to drive the Muscovites 
as far off as possible.” Feeling 
changed when Austria became the 
ally of France, and the Muscovite 
power was now the only adequate 
check upon a Bourbon-Hapsburg coali- 
tion—the only Continental security, as 
the language of that time would have 
put it, for the balance of Europe. 
Chatham expressed this view with de- 
lightful simplicity when writing to 


Shelburne in 1773: “Your lordship 
knows I am quite a Russ.” But his 
great son was of a very different view, 
and the kaleidoscope received another 
spin. The younger Pitt had perhaps 
reflected upon some speculations con- 
tained in the famous and then recent 
treatise by the Abbé Raynal upon sea- 
power and colonization. That eloquent 
writer maintained that Russia, owing 
to her unrivalled command of ship- 
building material, was bound to domi- 
nate the seas. The victories of Cathe- 
rine the Great had established Musco- 
vite supremacy in the Baltic and the 
Black Sea alike. In 1791 Pitt hastily 
hinted war if the Black Sea port of 
Oczakow were not evacuated. With 
the inevitable eloquence and more than 
the ordinary success, Fox opposed. 
Pitt retreated. It was the first charac- 
teristic episode in the whole ignomini- 
ous record of alternate menace and 
scuttle which distinguished our deal- 
ings with Russia for more than a cen- 
tury afterwards up to the seizure of 
Port Arthur. But Burke, seeking to 
raise Christendom against the Revo- 
lution, was “quite a Russ,” like Chat- 
ham himself, though expressing that 
attitude in more stately terms. In the 
appeal to the Tsar England is de- 
scribed as “the natural ally of his do- 
minions.” The words were not fault- 
less history, but they were inspired 
prophecy, for they were uttered at the 
beginning of the struggle’ which led to 
Moscow before it led to Waterloo. 
The allies acted together again at 
Navarino, but the Turkish fleet was no 
sooner sunk than the long brotherhood 
in arms was forgotten. The last 
sparks of Polish freedom were tram- 
pled out in 1830, and the Princess 
Lieven complained that Cobbett, Hunt, 
and other intemperate Radicals had 
begun to fill the air with insult and 
suspicion. The humanitarian zeal 
which allowed itself every luxury of 
vituperation, but did not really mean 
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business against tyranny, had already 
begun to exercise a mischievous influ- 
ence on our foreign pelicy. The plot 
changed. In 1833 armies of Mehemet 
Ali penetrated to the heart of Asia Mi- 
nor; the Ottoman power tottered; Rus- 
sia interfered to save it, landed fif- 
teen thousand troops upon the shores of 
the Bosphorus, and the Treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi turned the Black Sea into 
a Russian lake in which foreign war- 
ships were prohibited, but from which 
Russian warships might sally at will. 
Yet the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, like 
the treaty of San Stefano more than 
forty years later, was cancelled before 
the ink was dry by the united pro- 
tests of Great Britain, Austria, and 
France, 

From that moment the historic an- 
tagonism between London and St. Pe- 
tersburg was declared. A disastrous 
turning-point in Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions had been reached. Unable to 
strike this country at sea, unwilling to 
remain impotent under Western tute- 
lage, the Tsar and his Ministers com- 
menced the half-century of demonstra- 
tions against our position in Asia. In 
this country the peril was magnified 
beyond measure. Herat and Khiva 
were no sooner threatened than Brit- 
ish policy made the first ill-starred 
plunge into Afghanistan. From north 
and south the two great European 
Powers in Asia rapidly, unceasingly, 
approached each other; the thousand 
miles of debatable ground existing be- 
tween them at the beginning of Queen 
Victoria’s reign rapidly disappeared; 
the process hypnotized imagination; 
geographical convergence seemed more 
and more certain to end in political col- 
lision; the world held its breath and 
waited for the shock. Our own atti- 
tude towards Russia was a condition 
of mental anarchy. Devoid of all 
strong will or clear purpose, the Aber- 
deen Cabinet drifted into the Crimean 
War which it had meant to avoid— 
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like a weak swimmer beating feebly 
against a fierce current till suddenly 
swept away. Twice in the following 
generation the British Empire and the 
Tsardom stood upon the imminent 
brink of war. Twice the House of 
Commons waited for the irrevocable 
word. A Russian army appeared un- 
der the walls of Constantinople. The 
rival outposts in Asia came practically 
within striking distance. Lord Rose- 
bery protested with brilliant futility 
against the closing of Batoum; Lord 
Salisbury protested with despondent 
impotence against the seizure of Port 
Arthur. Taken for all in all, that rec- 
ord remains one of the most humiliat- 
ing chapters of incompetence and vac- 
illation in the records of any country. 
It remains by far the most discredita- 
ble chapter in the history of our own 
diplomacy. That the whole process 
was brought sharply to a term we owe 
not so much to our own nerve and mer- 
its as to the daring and heroism of 
Japan. It is very necessary that this 
fact should be remembered. 
Throughout the whole period since 
the Emperor Alexander declared that 
“he would have an Opposition,” and 
the first pro-Polish movement in this 
country exhausted itself in eloquent 
sentiments which may have prolonged 
the struggle and aggravated the trag- 
edy, but could not help the victims, we 
have always endeavored to strengthen 
our varicus attitudes towards Russia 
in foreign policy by utterly irielevant 
arguments founded upon the real or 
imagined facts about the internal con- 
ditions of the Tsardom. Burke, as we 
have seen, in the face of the destroying 
genius of the revolution, regarded the 
autocracy as the sacred bulwark of 
true freedom. A generation ago, heated 
patriots declaring that they did not 
want to fight—they did—denounced the 
dark despotism of the Tsars; and these 
were irrelevant Conservatives. When 
Gladstone, on the contrary, acclaimed 
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“the Divine figure of the North,” ir- 
relevant Radicals professed to find 
great comfort in the communal charac- 
ter of rural institutions in the Tsar’s 
dominions; and they tried to make 
themselves believe that Russia, though 
nominally an autocracy, was in reality 
a vast Collectivist Commonwealth. 
There has been considerable insincer- 
ity and pharisaism in all our thinking 
upon Russian affairs, external and in- 
ternal alike; we have mixed up the 
practical pursuit of our own national 
interest, which is our necessary busi- 
ness, with a purely verbal zeal for hu- 
man rights at large; and our policy has 
been deflected and confused not more 
by the partisan bias or inward flinch- 
ing of rival statesmen than by the emo- 
tional ignorance of public opinion. 
Let us hope that Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions are lifted once for all above the 
wash of sentimentalism, whether chau- 
vinist or democratic, and that Sir Ed- 
ward Grey has placed our policy upon 
a base of solid granite at last. 

It is exactly seven years since a sys- 
tematic campaign on behalf of a rea- 
soned and reasonable policy towards 
the Tsardom on the basis of conces- 
sions in Persia was commenced in the 
pages of this Review.2, Throughout that 
period the effort has never been aban- 
doned, the arguments have been con- 
stantly restated, and it is perhaps per- 
missible to say that this patient cru- 
sade has contributed somewhat to the 
moulding of European opinion, thanks 
largely to the ability and persistence 
with which the new views on interna- 
tional politics beginning to be formed 
in this country were taken up and pop- 
ularized across the Channel by pio- 
neers of the entente cordiale like M. 
Réne Henry and M. André Cheradame. 
Year after year, on the contrary, Pro- 
fessor Schiemann assured his readers 
that “Calchas” was a Russian in dis- 


2““Why not an agreement with Russia?” 
Fortnightly Review, October, 1900. 
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guise. The disguised was solemnly 
identified by some German journals 
with the London correspondent of the 
Novoe Vremya. Other Teutonic writers 
discovered him in M. Tatistcheff, at 
that time attached to the Russian Em- 
bassy in London. Fantastic puerilities 
of this kind are only worth recalling 
because they throw some light upon 
the attitude of the German mind at 
that time and recall the fixed ideas 
which led the Wilhelmstrasse to a pe- 
riod of defeat and eclipse. Even the 
most competent observers in Berlin 
found it impossible to believe that 
pleas for a rapprochement with Russia 
could be honestly put forward by Eng- 
lishmen, and that political thinkers in 
this country, guided by nothing but 
their deliberate view of the real inter- 
est of this country, should venture to 
attack the whole theory of the Bis- 
marckian system at its base. Even 
yet Professor Schiemann and his 
friends have scarcely grasped the fact 
that the most prominent advocates of 
2 pacific compromise with Russia, The 
Times and The Spectator, for instance, 
as well as the leading monthly reviews, 
were all at one time firm supporters of 
the Triple Alliance. Their change of 
view followed upon a profound change 
in the real political conditions. For 
that alteration German policy was en- 
tirely responsible. 

What was the change? English opin- 
ion passed through three definite 
phases. Upon that process of evolution 
the new commercial rivalry by itself 
had no effect. The development of 
German industrial power caused anx- 
iety, but not antipathy. It was still be- 
lieved by unlearned politicians that a 
definite opposition of interests existed 
between the Franco-Russian combina- 
tion on one side and Germany with 
her partners in the Triple Alliance. 
Childish as the conception now appears 
to any one possessing the faintest ac- 
quaintance with German history, it 
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was generally assumed in this coun- 
_ try that, in case of a struggle with 
Russia, British and Teutonic interests 
would be identical. The full extent of 
the error was only grasped by degrees, 
but it was gradually borne in upon the 
insular mind that our whole concep- 
tion of Continental policy rested upon a 
fundamental mistake. We began to 
understand that the Iron Chancellor had 
pursued with marvellous ability the 
policy of embroiling Germany’s neigh- 
bors with each other. In the hands 
of Bismarck’s successors his method 
became a mechanism. The most fa- 
mous of telegrams startled national 
feeling. It was one of those episodes 
which enables a whole people to read 
the inwardness of politics as Kean in- 
terpreted Shakespeare—by flashes of 
lightning. Yet this alone would not 
have worked the revolution in Eng- 
lish political conceptions. That was 
caused by the events in the Far East. 
With the league of Berlin, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg against Japan in 1895, 
the theory of a fundamental antago- 
nism between the Dual Alliance and 
the Triple Alliance had the bottom 
knocked clean out of it at a blow. 
Later the seizure of Kiaochou was car- 
ried out in sympathy with the occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur. It began to be 
dimly realized that “a horizontal trip- 
iice” against British interests was 
much more probable than an Anglo- 
German combination against the Dual 
Alliance. Lord Salisbury signed a 
treaty with Berlin guaranteeing the 
open door in the Yangtsze Valley. 
That document was deliberately ex- 
ploited in the German Press as a tri- 
umph over British plans to monopolize 
the centre of China; Prince Biilow si- 
multaneously declared that Manchuria 
was not a German interest, and that 
the Fatherland would never be induced 
to play the réle of catspaw for British 
policy; and the inspired organs of the 
Wilhelmstrasse threw concerted ridi- 
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cule upon the naive simplicity with 
which the precious scheme of an An- 
glo-American-German alliance was 
preached by Lord Charles Beresford 
and others. Then came the South Af- 
rican War. Prince Biilow at once in- 
troduced the Bill for the doubling of 
the German navy, and advocated it in 
a speech ostentatiously friendly in tone 
to every Power but ourselves. In the 
midst of our disasters Germany had 
stretched out her hand for the trident. 
Nor was this all. The black week was 
followed by a furious outburst of An- 
glophobe exultation throughout the 
length and breadth of the Fatherland. 
No English visitor who, like the pres- 
ent writer, was in Germany at that 
time, can forget the revelation. We 
found ourselves in the midst of a na- 
tion saturated with Schadenfreude. 
The Kaiser’s subjects fail still to un- 
derstand the impression made at that 
period upon English opinion. They 
urge that the French Press was also 
full of Anglophobia during the Boer 
War. That is true. But the French 
Press, upon the one hand, was more 
irresponsible and much less malignant. 
Upon the other hand, we expected 
nothing else from France. For years 
we had been in acute conflict with her, 
and the two nations had recently been 
within a hair’s-breadth of war. Our 
own Press had exceeded all limits of 
prudence in its comments upon the 
Dreyfus affair. We were repaid in our 
own coin. But that German Anglopho- 
bia should disclose an even more pro- 
found and universal hatred—that was 
what we had not been prepared for. 
The revelation shattered at once and 
utterly and for ever the traditional the- 
ory that there was a special political 
affinity between the two Teutonic 
races. That most plausible and mis- 
chievous of diplomatic fallacies was 
blown to air, and nothing can reconsti- 
tute it. England awakened. She 
heard and saw. She would have had 
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to be blind and deaf to miss the sense 
of her situation. From that moment 
we recognized that our ideas were a 
generation out of date. Failure to 
reckon in time with the German dream 
of a horizontal triplice against the 
British Empire would mean sooner or 
later the struggle against a naval coali- 
tion in the North Sea and a military 
coalition mobilized by the Bagdad 
and Mecca Railways against the In- 
dian Frontier and Egypt. These seem 
fantastic terrors now. They were then 
the serious speculations of. the ene- 
mies of this country. Had we not rec- 
ognized the peril and set ourselves to 
break up the diplomatic combinations 
of Berlin, the existence of the British 
Empire at the present moment would 
not have been worth many years’ pur- 
chase, 

France and England, both sedulously 
supported in Colonial expansion by 
Bismarck, had been brought to within 
an ace of conflict upon the Nile. Eng- 
land and Russia, with the Lron Chan- 
cellor still acting as judicious bottle- 
holder to both of them, had lived in 
the deepening shadow of a coming 
struggle. A war between this country 
and the Dual Alliance weuld have es- 
tablished Teutonic supremacy once for 
all. Husbanding her resources and 
biding her opportunity while her rivals 
dashed each other to pieces, Germany 
would have reaped all the profits of a 
war in which she had taken no part, 
and would have been able to dictate 
terms to the nominal victor. Tertius 
gaudens would have been the inevitable 
epitaph of the European status quo. 
The substantial accuracy of this sketch 
will scarcely be questioned. It traces 
the three well-defined stages by which 
English opinion passed from reliance 
upon German benevolence, to suspicion 
of German policy, and to a final deci- 
sion that German rivalry was more 
permanent and formidable in its nature 
than the outworn antagonisms of the 
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past. New perils awakened us to the 
necessity of composing old animosities, 
When Lord Beaconsfield said that 
there was room for both Russia and 
Great Britain in Asia, he was a thou- 
sand times right. There is equal room 
for England and France in Africa, 
Continents may be divided—but “the 
sea is one.” ‘There is no room for a 
new naval Power capable of threaten- 
ing our command of the North Sea 
and jeopardizing the safety of our 
own shores. Upon this one ques- 
tion we are bound, at any cost, to 
keep our thoughts projected a genera- 
tion ahead. In “the sea affair’ we 
must provide, as far as possible, not 
only for ourselves, but for posterity. 
Upon the subject of Germany’s sup- 
posed naval impotence a great deal of 
imprudent and misleading writing has 
recently been indulged in. It is accu- 
rate to say that Germany has made a 
false start in naval construction; that 
she has to begin all over again; and 
that she is at present hopelessly over- 
matched in matériel. That is an im- 
portant half-truth. But equally im- 
portant is the other fact that the Kai- 
ser’s policy has already created a naval 
personnel of 50,000 men, the largest 
and most efficient naval force next to 
our own which has ever existed. The 
solid foundations of the new sea-power 
could hardly have been laid with more 
wonderful rapidity. The 50,000 men 
are about to be provided with ships 
more worthy of them, and better 
fitted to reckon with ours. 

No one expects war to break out now 
or in the immediate future. But think- 
ing men cannot believe that the history 
of naval warfare closed at Tsushima; 
that the last struggle for the sea has 
been fought out. Germany looks to 
the future; she continues, as we see, to 
train men in vast numbers, to create 
the organization which will use the 
guns; that work proceeds perfectly well 
in the ships she at present possesses; 
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and when the hour of action strikes, 
perhaps a decade hence or later, she 
will have Dreadnoughts and perhaps al- 
lies. Every German capable of an 
“objective” judgment must recognize 
that in reckoning with German naval 
development and employing every pos- 
sible means to neutralize it, we are act- 
ing upon the elementary instincts of 
self-preservation. There can be no such 
thing as an excess of naval security. 
We shall keep ourselves more certainly 
safe, even if we exaggerate the com- 
ing naval peril in the North Sea. We 
should be ruined if we minimized the 
gravity of that peril. We have discov- 
ered, in a word, that Germany, what- 
ever her declared theories and real in- 
tentions, is bound to become within 
the next couple of decades the Euro- 
pean Power most able to threaten our 
national life. To keep our hands free 
for dealing with her must continue to 
be the main and the inflexible purpose 
of our national policy. There is no 
passion in this, no fanaticism, no prej- 
udice, no panic. We have not sought 
the naval competition. It has been 
thrust upon us, and Germany has the 
right to thrust it upon us if she chooses 
to do so after full calculation of the 
probabilities. We are not seeking to 
strip Germany of her pre-existing 
strength. She has challenged the naval 
supremacy which is the life of our 
race. That is precisely why we have 
been so urgently moved to settle our 
outstanding differences with the rest of 
the world. That is why we have been 
brought in the last seven years to view 
in a totally altered light our relations 
with the Third Republic and the Em- 
pire of the Tsars. That is why we 
have made the real but sensible sacri- 
fice of minor interests to major inter- 
ests. That is why we have continued 
to reconstruct our whole diplomatic 
system from top to bottom. 

The Kreuz Zeitung, in which Profes- 
sor Schiemann plays the confidential 


réle filled by Moritz Busch in the 
Grenzboten under the Bismarckian 
régime, continues to explain that Ger- 
many desires nothing more than 
“equality” at sea. This very able and 
influential organ continues to argue 
that our supremacy must be gradually 
and automatically neutralized by a 
peaceful coalition between the fleets of 
other Powers, the United States being 
particularly relied upon. There is no 
doubt that the vast majority of Ger- 
mans consider the formula of “equality 
at sea” to be an eminently reasonable 
ideal, and they cannot understand how 
English arrogance can object to it. 
Professor Schiemann very candidly ad- 
mits, however, that the theory of an ir- 
reconcilable antagonism between Rus- 
sia and England has broken down. 
The new agreement he describes as a 
success “which a very few years ago 
would have been thought impossible.” 

It is necessary to guard at this point 
against misunderstanding. On behalf 
of Sir Edward Grey and of M. Isvolsky 
alike it has been asserted, and it is 
true, that the new Anglo-Russian 
agreement is not directed against any 
third Power. It is not meant to iso- 
late Germany. It does not isolate 
Germany. It simply equalizes diplo- 
matic conditions, We have established 
between London and St. Petersburg 
the same intimate and businesslike re- 
lations that have existed for a century 
and a half with little interruption be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Berlin. We 
hope that we have made impossible 
some combinations that were imagined 
and planned before the entente cordiale 
was established. But there is not a 
shadow of truth in the suggestion that 
we have tried to engineer a counter- 
coalition. England is more _ secure. 
But Germany is not less safe. The 
risks involved by a disturbance of the 
status quo in any part of the world are 
increased. The guarantees of peace 
are to a corresponding extent strength- 
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ened. It is the merest truth that no 
European Power at the present mo- 
ment can attack another, except in 
face of the clear certainty that a Euro- 
pean uprising would overwhelm the 
aggressor. Everybody is insured; and, 
at the same time, everybody is re- 
strained. The entente cordiale and the 
Anglo-Russian agreement, which are 
evidently calculated to strengthen 
each other, have brought about an as- 
tonishing transformation of the Euro- 
pean system as it existed when the 
campaign in favor of a sweeping revi- 
sion of our international relations was 
commenced in the pages of the Fort- 
nightly Review seven years ago. The 
pain of a new idea was acutely felt at 
first in many quarters where the old 
Teutonic theory of international affini- 
ties survived. But there is probably 
not one responsible citizen in this coun- 
try who, having the power, would re- 
store the diplomatic conditions of seveu 
years ago in substitution for the diplo- 
matic conditions of to-day. 

When we turn to the contents of the 
treaty, so far as it has been forecasted, 
we are at once struck by one of the 
most remarkable facts in political his- 
tory. The British dominion in India 
is now guaranteed for all practical pur- 
poses, both by Russia and Japan; and 
this, at least, is a result which would 
have beggared the most vivid imagina- 
tion of a few years ago. A double in- 
surance of this character never entered 
at that time into the speculations of 
the wildest dreamer upon the possibili- 
ties of. international politics. We have 
yet to learn, of course, whether the 
agreement is concluded like the treaty 
with Japan for any specific term of 
years. Apart from what may be con- 
tained on this head within the four 
corners of the document, the main ar- 
rangements are inspired by a funda- 
mental political reasonableness more 
valuable than paper guarantees. Tibet, 
doubtless, will be found to be effect- 
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ively neutralized. Afghanistan is ex- 
pressly recognized as lying within the 
exclusive sphere of British influence. 
From a point in north-eastern Persia 
covering Herat southward to the sea at 
Bander Abbas there is expressly in- 
cluded within our sphere a broad belt 
of the Persian borderland. The ap- 
palling spaces of the great salt desert 
become the real edge of our Indian Em- 
pire. Thus from the heart of Asia to 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf there is 
drawn for the first time a distinctly 
demarcated frontier. At this line 
what used to be called the “glacier” of 
the Russian advance will reach melting 
point. This is in itself a notable gain, 
Ambiguous frontier enterprises like 
some of the most untoward incidents 
of the past will be henceforth impossi- 
ble, and round the base of the Indian 
“glacis” a boundary is laid down which 
cannot be violated by semi-authorized 
expeditions. These particular provi- 
sions were perhaps the easier to con 
clude, because the whole point of view 
which governed European enterprise in 
Asia for two centuries has been pro- 
foundly modified by the military and 
industrial results of the Japanese re- 
naissance. Our allies continue their 
onward march, and in a very few years 
their power in the Far East will be 
expressed in this formula—fifty mil- 
lions of people upon the spot. Whether 
China will get back any portion of 
Manchuria remains to be seen. But 
the Middle Kingdom, though moving 
with slowness by comparison with the 
revolutionary activity of Japan, still 
unmistakably moves. The surplus 
population of an awakened and organ- 
ized China would swamp Siberia, and 
this is by far the greatest external dan- 
ger looming through the future of the 
Empire of the Tsars. The relations 
between Tokio and St. Petersburg are 
more cordial than the relations be- 
tween Tokio and Pekin, and it is quite 
possible that the united strength of 
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Russia and Japan will one day be re- 
quired and taxed to confime Chinese 
energy within bounds. 

In India itself we are face to face 
with new problems which will test 
as it has never been tested yet the Im- 
perial aptitude of our race. Russian 
statesmen have no longer the faintest 
desire to deprive us of our responsi- 
bilities. Their own constitutional prob- 
lems would be weirdly complicated by 
swadeshi and swaraj. Nationalist and 
religious movements among three hun- 
dred millions of people would surge 
like a sea of lava in the elemental un- 
rest which would follow the sinking 
from any cause of the British domin- 
ion. At the best for her and worst for 
us, Russia could create chaos in India, 
but not government. And there is an- 
other very important consideration. In 
the mother of continents there are 
nearly 800,000,000 of Asiatics, and 
there is hardly a hundredth part of 
that number of white men. The prob- 
ability is that to be left alone in Asia 
by the disappearance of British power 
is the last thing that Russia desires. 
Not only is there room for both Powers 
in Asia. We can advance beyond that 
formula. The neighborhood of each 
is necessary to the other’s security. 
The common occupation of Poland cre- 
ated strong ties between St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Berlin. But that is 
nothing to the strength of the bond 
which should be established between 
England and Russia by their common 
occupation of Asia in the century of 
the Oriental renaissance. 

Even more interesting and delicate, 
however, will prove to be the other 
Persian clauses. By these the value 
of the agreement will be tested; we 
cannot expect that they will escape 
searching criticism; opinion to a cer- 
tain extent will be doubtful or adverse. 
Until the text is before us, it would 
be idle to attempt a detailed discussion 
of the question. Certain broad issues, 
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however, may be indicated with fair 
safety. It is believed that, as in the 
case of Morocco under the preamble 
of the Algeciras Act, the settlement 
negotiated between M. Isvolsky and 
Sir Edward Grey provides for the sov- 
ereignty of the Shah, the independence 
of his dominions, and the open door 
for the commerce of both Powers. 
Similar formulas are observed in 
Egypt. They have their value, for it is 
extremely difficult to suppress the 
forms of national existence without 
strong and urgent reasons. Never- 
theless, for all practical purposes, the 
partition of Persia has been morally 
effected. The northern provinces, in- 
cluding, of course, Teheran, are aban- 
doned to the influence of the Tsar. It 
is not too much to say that Nicholas II. 
becomes the suzerain of Mohammed 
li Mirza. This is declared to be the 
doom of the Persian Duma and a be- 
trayal by Sir Edward Grey of the 
cause of Persian nationality. It is not 
easy to follow the logic of this criti- 
cism. Northern Persia was not ours to 
give, and in spite of the pathetic conti- 
dence with which the refugees of Tehe- 
ran crowded into the gardens of the 
British Legation, it was not possible 
for us to assume any political responsi- 
bility for that part of the country. If 
the Persian Parliament were the most 
promising of legislative institutions in- 
stead of the eccentric experiment that 
it is, we could not save it. Interfer- 
ence of the kind not directly advocated 
but apparently desired by Sir Edward 
Grey’s critics would lead in logic, not 
only to a Duma in Calcutta and an- 
other in Dublin, not only to the imme- 
diate evacuation of Egypt, but to a de 
mand upon the German Emperor for 
the reform of the three-class franchise 
in Prussia. Then it would only remain 
for us to establish democratic symme- 
try by force of arms throughout the 
universal world, incidentally expelling 
the Americans from the Philippines— 
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where the Nationalist movement is as 
strong as in Calcutta, Cairo, or Tehe- 
ran, 

In our recent blind idolatry of repre- 
sentative forms—covering in every 
country an infinite deal of cowardice, 
dishonesty, and folly—we have shown 
signs of returning to the principles of 
Anacharsis Klootz. These were fol- 
lowed in a concatenation accordingly 
by universal war, the Reign of Terror, 
Napoleon, and the suppression of popu- 
lar government. Representative insti- 
tutions cannot raise the character of a 
nation. They can only reflect that 
character. A Parliament does not 
change a people, but only shows what 
it is. It depends entirely on the na- 
tional spirit which shines through it. 
Without that inspiration it is as cold as 
a burning-glass on a dull day. The 
Persian Mejliss is apparently a scanty 
and discordant body. Well-nigh half 
its members come from the single prov- 
ince of Teheran. It is a council of 
notables very imperfectly representa- 
tive of the various regions of Persia, 
and not truly representative in any 
sense of the masses of the nation. 
That popular sympathy is behind the 
Duma at Teheran there is as yet no 
reason to think. Its swift incompe- 
tence in emergency seems rather to 
have plunged the country into deeper 
bankruptcy, more hopeless confusion, 
and more desperate discontent. The 
Treasury is empty. Liabilities accu- 
mulate while the revenues decay. The 
Persian Parliamentarians toy with the 
scheme of a National Bank which pos- 
sesses neither capital nor deposits. As 
in Russia last year, constitutional forms 
cover a struggle which has nothing in 
common with the constitutional idea 
as understood in this country. In Per- 
sia the constitutionalists, like the co- 
nies, appear to be a feeble folk. Strong 
political vitality exists only in the re- 
actionaries—who in these circum- 
tances are very much entitled to their 
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views—and the revolutionists, who de- 
mand majority government and dream 
of an ultimate republic. No one has 
yet reported the slightest sign of or- 
ganizing or constructive capacity on 
the part of the Mejliss. The revolu- 
tionaries are financed and directed 
from that hotbed of crude Anarchist 
passions, Baku, where political imagi- 
nation flames like the naphtha. 

On August 3lst, upon the very day 
when the Anglo-Russian agreement 
was signed in St. Petersburg, the Per- 
sian Premier, the Atabeg Azam, was 
shot dead at Teheran as he was pass- 
ing out of the Legislative Chamber. 
This statesman was omnipotent for a 
number of years as Grand Vizier to 
the late Shah, and under his régime 
Russian influence was entrenched in 
the country. Returning after a long in- 
terval of exile and travel to find his 
native country transformed, he was 
carried at once to the head of affairs 
by the general feeling that no one else 
was strong enough for the post. In 
political ability the Atabeg Azam was 
probably much more than equal to all 
the other members of the Mejliss put 
together. Whether he was rightly or 
unjustly suspected of meditating 
treachery to the constitutional cause— 
or whether the revolutionaries thought 
that his constructive Liberalism would 
be fatal to their more advanced plans— 
the manner of his removal by the Baku 
sect of political assassins seems to 
prove that Persia is as little fitted as 
Afghanistan for representative govern- 
ment. The Shah waits a favorable 
moment for snuffing out the majority 
of the Mejliss, and these in turn have a 
strong desire to extinguish the author- 
ity of the Shah. Turkish troops, inter- 
fering to protect the Kurds, are over- 
spreading the country in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Urumiah; whenever the 
Crescent appears upon the field, “fat 
Persian Generals tumble over each 
other” in their eagerness to disappear 
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in the opposite direction; and the Sul- 
tan’s battalions would probably march 
to Teheran if there were no more dan- 
gerous obstacle in their path than that 
revived national spirit of Persia which 
Sir Edward Grey is accused of betray- 
ing. The Mejliss can neither avoid 
bankruptcy nor maintain order. In 
these circumstances it may be sad, but 
it is not surprising, that Russia has al- 
ready asserted her new status in north- 
ern Persia as recognized by the agree- 
ment. Abdul Hamid has been warned 
to check the advance of his troops. 
Upon the other hand, the Russian Min- 
ister at Teheran, with significant pro- 
cedure, has sent a written message to 
the Mejliss requesting that assembly 
to suppress disorder in Azerbiaijan 
and other portions of the northern ter- 
ritory adjacent to the Caucasus. For 
the modern representatives of Anachar- 
sis Klootz these are not hopeful signs. 
In the present state of Persia the revo- 
lutionary spirit can be nothing but a 
disintegrating force. You can wreck 
a palace with dynamite and extinguish 
the most valuable of human lives 
sooner than you can build a hut or sow 
a seed. 

But whatever may be our opinions 
upon the merits and the probable 
fate of the Mejliss, we can at least 
be clear about the extent of our 
responsibility. We had to claim north- 
ern Persia or relinquish it. There is 
no doubt that we have done wisely in 
facing the latter course. We had 
either to give Russia free way for a 
certain distance southward of the Cas- 
pian or to enforce by right of arms a 
claim to supreme influence up to the 
frontiers of the Caucasus. There is 
no escape from the iron law that na- 
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tions, whether in the East or West, 
who are unable to maintain their lib- 
erty by their own strength will lose 
their liberty. Nor is it possible that 
spasmodic demonstrations of a Parlia- 
mentary spirit can make fit for free- 
dom in a day or a decade a people 
whose ideal of government from the 
dawn of history has been the apothe- 
osis of personal despotism. If Persian 
independence is gradually extinguished, 
it will be because the phosphorescent 
lustre of rhetorical patriotism cannot 
compensate for the results of genera- 
tion upon generation of national deca- 
dence. The real doubt which only the 
words of the agreement itself can elu- 
cidate arises with reference to the 
British status in southern Persia. In 
the economic sense this is apparently 
to be a neutral sphere in which both 
parties will enjoy parallel rights of 
railway extension. That we should 
give Russia a clear commercial way to 
warm water in this region is a matter 
of course; but it is to be hoped that no 
room is left for a renewal of political 
competition and dispute. Ambiguity 
upon this point might ultimately neu- 
tralize the effect of every other article 
in the agreement. Nor can an abso- 
lutely conclusive judgment be formed 
until we know under what conditions 
the Bagdad Railway is to reach the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Sir Edward 
Grey has earned the right to be trusted 
until there is positive evidence that he 
has ceased to succeed; and though we 
have yet to learn for what term of 
years the peace of the Middle East has 
been secured, we know enough to sat- 
isfy us that the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment has sealed for a long interval a 
truce of God. 
Caichas. 
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In November 1856 an Irish gentle- 
man of about twenty-five landed in 
New York. He had no special connec- 
tion with the United States. He came 
as correspondent of an English news- 
paper and had little means of support 
except his skill as a writer and his 
native energy. This youth was God- 
kin. Before two years had elapsed 
he had founded, with the aid of friends, 
whom he inspired with boundless trust, 
the New York Nation. This newspaper 
was unlike any other which has ex- 
isted in America. It was absolutely 
and completely independent; it spoke 
out the opinions of its editor with the 
utmost freedom; it immediately made 
its mark, and, though its circulation 
was small compared with that of pa- 
pers such as the English Daily Tele- 
graph or the New York Herald, it gained 
readers in every part of the United 
States. It was read in every Ameri- 
can University, and there are more 
Universities of one sort or another in 
the United States than in any other 
country. It appealed to the sympathy 
of every man of education or of public 
spirit. Before the Nation had been in 
existence for ten years it had become a 
power in the land. The young man 
who had landed unknown in America 
had made himself a leader of opinion 
in the most powerful Republic of the 
civilized world. “In my generation,” 
writes Professor James, [Godkin] 
“was certainly the towering influence 
in all thought concerning the public af- 
fairs, and indirectly his influence has 
certainly been more pervasive than 
that of any other writer of the genera- 
tion. For he influenced other writers 
who never quoted him, and determined 
[in the United States] the whole cur- 
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rent of discussion.” What were the 
characteristics which enabled Godkin 
to achieve this extraordinary and in 
strictness all but unparalleled success? 
My aim is to supply, not an account of 
Godkin’s career, but an answer to this 
question. If I were forced to give the 
reply in a few words, and in quite gen- 
eral terms, it would be that Godkin 
combined to a very singular extent the 
talents and the gifts which are popu- 
larly considered to be specially Irish, 
with the vigor, the energy, and the te- 
nacity of purpose which, rightly or not, 
are often treated as specially character- 
istic of Englishmen. But an answer 
of this kind, though true, gives very 
little information. If we analyze its 
meaning, we shall find that in the case 
of Godkin it means the possession in a 
very marked degree of three qualities: 
high literary talent—keen insight into 
men and affairs—strength of character. 

Godkin’s talent as a man of letters 
is proved, if evidence of it were want- 
ing, by his correspondence with the 
Daily News during the Crimean War, 
and by his account in letters to the 
same paper of the Southern States of 
America in 1857 and 1858. His corre- 
spondence, be it remembered, is the 
production of a mere youth. But it is 
in its way first-rate. It displays even 
more clearly than some of his later 
writings in the Nation his extraordi- 
nary literary gift. His letters show his 
capacity for careful observation, and 
his intense interest in and enjoyment 
of human life and all its varieties of 
humors. One may doubt whether he 
ever wrote anything better than his de- 
scription of Omar Pasha. One may 
feel sure that he never wrote anything 
wiser than his acute analysis of the 
merits of the Turkish soldier, of whom 
“each is every inch a soldier, obeys 
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without a murmur, eats whatever is 
given him, works like a horse, and 
marches till he drops, draws his own 
water, ties his own horse to a tree, and 
sleeps on the ground without moving a 
muscle of his face or giving the small- 
est sign of impatience.” It is worth 
while, even now,. to be reminded that 
the Turks, despite all the faults of their 
Government, “have all the leading mili- 
tary virtues in a greater degree than 
any people in the world; and if officered 
as they ought to be, and armed as they 
ought to be, might once again make the 
earth tremble.” But note that the critic 
who admires the valor of the Turks is 
equally aware of the faults of Turkish 
officers and the defects of the Turkish 
Government. He combines youthful 
enthusiasm for true bravery, with that 
ealm criticism of incompetence which 
is generally the fruit of aged experi- 
ence. I am describing, it will be said, 
rather Godkin’s character than his 
style. This is true. But the note- 
worthy feature of all his writings, 
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which is even more obvious when he 
was giving his impressions of life as a 
correspondent, than when he was writ- 
ing, in form at least, anonymously, as 
the editor of a newspaper, is the way 
in which the qualities of the man are 
blended with the excellence of his 


style. You cannot separate the one 
from the other. The admirable descrip- 
tion, for instance, of his arrest by 
Turkish officials, of the carelessness 
with which he treated the risk to which 


this arrest exposed his life, and of the- 


reckless coolness with which he defied 
and triumphed over the stupid brutal- 
ity of his captors, cannot be really sep- 
arated from the extraordinary anima- 
tion with which he paints a perilous, 
yet at the same time half ridiculous ad- 
venture. His boyish delight in an op- 
portunity for displaying at once his re- 
sourcefulness and his courage is at 
least as marked as, and is only one 
side of, his singular gift for painting 
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the mishaps and perils of a war cor- 
respondent’s existence during the drear- 
iness of the celebrated Crimean winter. 
This capacity for giving a personal 
flavor to everything which he wrote 
served Godkin well in his later years. 
Half the charm of and more than half 
of the effect produced by the Nation 
lies in the fact that technically anony- 
mous articles express the thoughts, the 
feelings, and the ideals of a known 
individual thinker. Readers of the 
newspaper felt that they enjoyed the 
conversation of a personal friend, and 
a friend gifted with far more than the 
usual amount of originality and humor; 
just as the men of the generation which 
rejoiced in the earlier numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review felt something very 
like the enjoyment of an actual talk 
with Sydney Smith. Godkin was by 
nature an ideal journalist. He pos- 
sessed the strange gift of bringing him- 
self into personal relations with read- 
ers who never saw him or heard the 
tones of his voice. To those who wish 
to form a fair estimate of his powers 
as a man of letters, his correspondence 
with the Daily News is specially in- 
structive. For in his early manhood 
he displayed a genius for literary ex- 
pression which was not fully developed 
in later life. He certainly never ob- 
tained that perfection of style which 
falls to a very limited number of writ- 
ers in each generation. He was not 
possessed by the passion for seizing 
the word or phrase which precisely ex- 
presses the writer’s thought. He had 
nothing of that nicety of the celebrated 
French author whose constant effort it 
was to compress a chapter into a sen- 
tence and a sentence into a word. This 
discovery of the language which with- 
out a doubt gives the truest expres- 
sion to a complex idea is no small feat; 
and the man who achieves it confers 
no slight benefit on his readers. But 
then the search for the right word of- 
ten begets the delusion that form is 
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more than substance, and that it is of 
more importance to say a particular 
thing in the best style than to make 
sure that the thing you say is itself 
worth saying. From this error God- 
kin was absolutely free. To him every 
style was good but the dull style: vig- 
orous writing was an instrumenj for 
the propagation of truth, and never be- 
came an end in itself. He was in truth 
a man of action. He wrote with a 
view to action. His words, as his 
foes and his followers soon felt, were 
equivalent to acts. But then his words 
hit their mark because the man of ac- 
tion was also a true man of letters. 
Godkin’s innate genius for journalism 
would have produced little permanent 
result but for its combination with 
keen moral and intellectual insight. 
He certainly never supposed that the 
editor of a newspaper compelled to 
think, write or act on the spur of the 
moment could claim any sort of infal- 
libility. He had no faith in the preten- 
tious “we” of journalists and review- 


ers. He was open to conviction, which 


means that he could deliberately 
change his mind with regard both to 
measures and to men; but then this 
eapacity for yielding to the force of 
facts was itself a part of that insight 
which cannot exist without the desire 
to see things as they are, and the 
resolution to be the slave neither of 
formulas nor of prejudices. And no 
one can doubt, who studies Godkin’s 
life, that he did on the whole seize 
with intense rapidity the true view of 
every political situation with which he 
had to deal. We see this in his whole 
way of looking upon America and upon 
American politics. When he landed in 
New York he shared the enthusiasm 
for the great Republic which was then 
entertained by every genuine Liberal 
throughout Europe. He sympathized 
from the first with the determination 
of the Northern States to maintain the 
unity of the American Commonwealth. 
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He became, in spirit as well as in 
law, a true citizen of the United States. 
But he recognized from the first, and 
as time went on realized more fully 
than was possible for a natural-born 
American, the defects of the American 
Government, and especially the mon- 
strous anomalies of democratic govern- 
ment as at any rate in 1857, and for 
many years later, it existed in New 
York. He had scarcely been in Amer- 
ica more than a year when he writes a 
description of the way in which that 
State was governed, or misgoverned, 
which is at once as startling and as 
true as any attack upon Tammany 
published in the later years of God- 
kin’s life. He tells the readers of the 
Daily News how all the leading profes- 
sional men, all the well-to-do merchants 
and shopkeepers, had ceased to take 
interest in city matters as disreputa- 
ble and disagreeable. He tells of a 
series of meetings convened by leading 
publicans and prizefighters, attended 
by pawnbrokers, clerks, cabmen and 
costermongers, and candidates to be 
then and there put in nomination for 
the various city offices and Boards, 
Common Councilmen, Aldermen, Sher- 
iffs, Police Commissioners, Police Mag- 
istrates, and in fact for every possible 
function connected with the govern- 
ment and the administration of the 
town. He tells how the meetings of 
official bodies are marked by slang, 
ribaldry and drunkenness, and the 
members are mainly low Irishmen of 
intemperate habits who have been un- 
able and unwilling to gain a livelihood 
in any honest calling. He remarks that 
“the population of the city is little more 
than twice that of Manchester, and the 
expenditure is seven times as great; 
and yet it is neither paved, cleansed, 
nor watched. All the better classes 
deplore and mourn over this; but 
sooner than put their shoulder to the 
wheel by going to the polling booth 
they pay their contribution, look after 
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their warehouses, and try to make up 
for external discomfort by luxury and 
splendor at home.” This letter, of 
which I have given the merest abstract, 
is in every way noticeable. It shows 
that Godkin almost immediately per- 
ceived the vices of the American ad- 
ministrative system which he de- 
nounced year after year as editor of 
the Nation. We may note that on his 
visit to the Southern States he per- 
ceived with equal rapidity the ruin 
which slavery was bringing upon the 
whites, and the existence of the very 
kind of ignorance, recklessness, and 
boastfulness which had excited the sat- 
ire and indignation of Dickens. The 
plain truth is that a good deal of God- 
kin’s language about the South in 1857 
reads very much like pages taken from 
the American experiences of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. But the quickness with 


which Godkin perceived the defects of 
a country of which he became a citizen 
was at least equalled by his keen ap- 
preciation of the best side of social life 


in America. Practical experience of 
politics in New York did not increase 
his faith in the democratic form of gov- 
ernment; but no one can read Godkin's 
letters without seeing that to the end 
of his life he sympathized with demo- 
crats, if democrats can be defined as he 
defined them in the first book he pub- 
lished as “all those whose hopes and 
sympathies are not bound up in a party 
or class, but look for the welfare and 
progress of humanity as the goal of 
their striving.” It is clear also that 
he believed some of the best sides of 
the democratic spirit could be devel- 
oped in the United States more fully 
than in Burope. His dislike, for in- 
stance, of anything which seemed to 
him to savor of Imperialism was un- 
doubtedly caused by the dread that the 
militarism which retards the progress 
of civilization should be imported from 
the Old World into the New World. 
where it has no proper place. The 
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chief reason, however, for noting God- 
kin’s early attack on the misgovern- 
ment of New York, and generally the 
tone of his letters to the Daily News in 
1857, is this:—We see that from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career in 
America he was occupied with one 
problem. How does it happen that a 
country whose citizens, both in intelli- 
gence and morality, assuredly equal 
and in some respects certainly excel the 
inhabitants of the most civilized coun- 
tries in Europe, is nevertheless to a 
great extent governed by politicians 
who fall both in capacity and in public 
morality below the leading men of, 
say, England, France or Germany? 
This question is one which at once ar- 
rested Godkin’s attention. The whole 
aim of his writings as editor of the 
Nation was to force upon the notice of 
the American public an inquiry which 
assuredly perplexes every foreigner at 
all intimately acquainted with the 
United States. He was, however, far 
too much of a man of action to occupy 
himself through life with any mere 
speculative inquiry. He _ perceived 
that political life in America, and es- 
pecially in New York, suffered from 
certain definite evils. He _ believed 
that they were evils which could be 
cured. Denunciation was not enough. 
He had the courage to lay down the 
principles of reform. 

Talent and insight would have been 
enough to place Godkin high among 
American journalists; but would not 
have made him “a towering influence 
in all thought concerning public af- 
fairs,” had talent and insight not been 
united with that indefinable endowment 
which one calls character. It is here 
one sees most clearly the combination 
in Godkin of English and of Irish tem- 
perament. In a controversy between 
him and Goldwin Smith, which happily 
did not put an end to their friendship, 
Godkin wrote: “I am an Irishman, but 
I am as English in blood as he is.” It 
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is certainly impossible not to believe 
that he derived one side of his charac- 
ter from English descent. He was 
most richly endowed with ordinary 
common sense. He firmly believed, for 
instance, in the principles which he 
lived, so to speak, to enforce—that af- 
fairs of State must be managed in ac- 
cordance with the rules which govern 
the conduct of an ordinary and suc- 
cessful business. He never doubted 
for a moment, or suffered any of his 
readers to doubt, that if appointments 
to places in the Custom House were 
made in deference to party interests, 
the Custom House would be filled 
with ardent partisans, and with very 
indifferent collectors of import duties, 
and whilst the officials grew rich on 
bribes, the State would receive but a 
very small part of its revenue. He 
held, in short, that any practice or 
course of business which would bring 
a private person into the Bankruptcy 
Court tended to bring a State, however 
rich and flourishing, to ruin. This 


very homely truth is easily seized by 
English common sense, but is hidden 
from the ordinary American elector by 
the recklessness and the optimism 
which characterize the public opinion 


of the United States. To preach the 
policy of common sense and of com- 
mon honesty was, as every one knows, 
the leading aim of Godkin’s career. He 
clung to his purpose with that sort of 
tenacity which is in popular imagina- 
tion the most striking trait of the typi- 
cal John Bull. He never wearied of re- 
peating in every possible form, and as 
applied to all the changing circum- 
stances of a singularly changeful time, 
the important but well-worn truth that 
honesty and prudence are the founda- 
tions of sound policy. Hence his de- 
termination to prevent, as he did pre- 
vent, a man becoming President who, 
whatever his talents, and however 
great his party influence, rested under 
the suspicion of conduct as a public 
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man which, if it had occurred in pri- 
vate life, would have been considered 
unscrupulous and dishonest. Hence 
his exposure of every kind of job; 
hence too the derision of and contempt 
for, expressed often in the very plain- 
est language, all the various pleas by 
which zealots or intriguers tried to 
defend on the ground of political neces- 
sity or otherwise conduct which every 
man knew to be in point of morality 
or of prudence indefensible. Hence, 
to take another example, his adherence 
in the main to the maxims of political 
economy as he had learned it, in so 
far, at least, as they coincided with 
the dictates of common sense. In all 
this he assuredly represented what may 
fairly be called the English spirit; but 
then this adherence to ordinary pru- 
dential maxims was tempered and mod- 
ified by qualities which one expects 
to find rather among Irishmen than 
among Englishmen. Godkin, for in- 
stance, though what may be called a 
sound political economist and a thor- 
ough-going believer in Free Trade, was 
no doctrinaire. He knew well enough 
that political economy as taught him 
in his youth was “a real science which 
consisted simply in the knowledge of 
what man, as an exchanging, produc- 
ing animal, would do if let alone. . ... 
Since then,” he wrote, ““what is called 
political economy has become some- 
thing entirely different. It has as- 
sumed the réle of an adviser, who 
teaches man to make himself more 
comfortable through the help of his 
Government, and has no more claim 
to be a science than philanthropy, or 
what is called ‘sociology.’ At all events, 
its influence on statesmen is nothing 
like what it was when Pitt listened to 
Adam Smith and Peel to Cobden.” 
These are the words of a thinker who 
has escaped from slavery to dogma. 
Of the doctrine taught, for example. 
by Mill or by Ricardo, one is occasion- 
ally at least tempted to say, “It may 
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be reason, but it is not man.” This is 
what marks them off from such a po- 
litical prophet as Burke. Whatever 
Burke’s defects, he is never guilty of 
fixing his attention upon man in the 
abstract rather than upon human be- 
ings, as he knew them in real life; and 
Godkin is, in this respect, the true dis- 
ciple of the greatest writer and thinker 
ever produced by Ireland. Courage, 
both moral and physical, has never 
been lacking either to Englishman or 
to Irishman; but Godkin’s English te- 
nacity of purpose and reckless defiance 
of dominant opinion was colored by a 
quality which certainly cannot be as- 
cribed to the people of whom it has 
been said that they take even their 
pleasures sadly. At the very bottom of 


his nature lay a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment, which itself is a source of power. 
Happiness, or at any rate the capacity 
for happiness, of itself gives strength. 
And Godkin’s virtuous pugnacity ex- 
hibited the courage of a man who thor- 
oughly enjoyed a fight; never in his 


long controversy with the rascality of 
New York and the shiftiness of Amer- 
ican politicians did he fail to strike as 
hard and vigorous a blow as he could 
possibly give, or, if he was struck in 
return, to give back the blow with in- 
terest. On this point a good deal of 
light can be gathered from a compari- 
son between the photograph of the cor- 
respondent in the Crimea, 1853-1855, 
and the photograph of the editor of the 
Nation, 1870. In the first we see a 
very typical Irishman, dressed in a 
half military costume, and leaning on.a 
sword. One cannot but imagine that 
it is the portrait of an Irish soldier so 
eager to rush into a fight that, in his 
hurry, he has forgotten to put on the 
whole of his uniform. The portrait of 
1870 gives a different impression. The 
youth has developed into a man of 
fixed and strong character; the mili- 
tary garb has vanished, but a glance at 
the firm face discovers to us a leader 
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of men, determined to fight through an 
arduous contest to the end. Still, even 
in the later portrait, from which the 
gaiety of youth has passed away, one 
can still trace that sense of enjoyment: 
which in spite of some severe sorrows, 
continued with Godkin to the close of 
his life. This again is connected with 
another quality, assuredly more Irish 
than English. He was pre-eminently 
a sociable man; but he was more than 
this. He was a man possessed with 
that true sense of social equality 
which makes the artificial divisions of 
class from class absolutely hateful to 
him. One can see that much as God- 
kin liked England—and his liking for 
the country assuredly increased as he 
grew older—he detested the sort of 
distinctions which in England hindered 
the easy social intercourse between 
man and man. It has been the fate 
of many of us to meet on the Continent 
Englishmen who positively objected to 
signs of general social good-will. Such 
a man has been heard to boast that 
he never took off his hat in a foreign 
Post Office, though he observed that 
foreigners did so, or to state that he 
was so disgusted by the porter of the 
hotel regularly wishing him “good- 
morning,” that he promised him a tip 
if he would cease doing so. These, of 
course, are the things which make Eng- 
lishmen beloved as well as respected! 
Godkin would have nothing to do with 
such practices, except making them the 
subject of unquenchable laughter. 
Here we have the genuine son of Ire- 
land. The point here to be insisted 
upon is that the very qualities which 
gained the love of his friends, added 
to his power as a leader of opinion. 
He, no doubt, was “the scourge of im- 
postors, the terror of quacks,” and hum- 
bugs, whether political, social, or moral, 
hated him. Still thousands were 
amused when his sarcasm turned on 
impostors with whose shams they 
themselves happened not to sympa- 
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thize. And assuredly Godkin’s vigor 
as a fighter was kept alive by his sense 
of amusement. It has sometimes, in- 
deed, been objected that the teaching 
of the Nation chilled the enthusiasm of 
youth. The objection is rather a 
strange one. Truth, one would sup- 
pose, is good for all men, whether 
young or old. If the Nation by telling 
the truth destroyed some youthful illu- 
sions, it prevented the greatest risk to 
which the generous enthusiasm of 
youth is exposed—the danger, that is, of 
finding, as life goes on, that youthful 
faith was based upon untrustworthy 
foundations. And, in reality, the cen- 
sure on Godkin’s teaching comes very 
near to eulogy. What higher praise 
can be given to any man who guides 
public opinion than the assertion that 
he defends the doctrines which he ad- 
vocates, not by appeals to sentiment 
or sentimentality, but simply by the 
strength of legitimate argument? God- 
kin, again, it is sometimes said, was a 
pessimist. This accusation tells for 
more in the United States than it is 
worth, because the sentiments no less 
than the convictions of Americans are 
colored by irrepressible optimism. If 
nothing more be meant than that God- 
kin pointed out the weak sides of a 
state of feeling which undoubtedly is 
hostile to reform, because it diverts 
men’s attention from the existence of 
abuses, his pessimism is entirely free 
from blame. If, on the other hand, our 
censor means that Godkin took too low 
a view of human nature, and generally 
entertained a cynical view of life, the 
charge must sound, to any friend who 
knew him intimately, ridiculously mis- 
placed. Godkin, in plain truth, erred, 
if at all, by over-rating the amount of 
virtue, and especially of disinterested 
public spirit, of which men are gener- 
ally capable. He found it difficult to 
understand that any one, and especially 
any one among his friends, should 
show less than Godkin’s own courage 
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und disinterestedness. He was a lit- 
tle too apt to consider persons in public 
life as something little better than 
rogues or renegades, if on any occasion 
they did not carry out their avowed 
principles to their full length. He oc- 
casionally failed, one may think, to per- 
ceive the advantage of compromise. He 
sometimes treated as opponents persons 
who were really his disciples; but hesi- 
tated in carrying out to their full log- 
ical results principles which, with him, 
they held to be true. A feeble sup- 
porter was treated by him as an oppo- 
nent, and thereby sometimes changed 
into an enemy. But then, if we have 
here an error of judgment, it is the mis- 
take not of a cynic but of one who at 
bottom expects rather too much than 
too little of human nature. The pessi- 
mism, further, with which he has been 
charged was a combination between 
two essentially good qualities; the one 
is the determination to look facts in the 
face, and the other is a keen sense of 
humor. Some years ago, an English- 
man spent some three or four days 
alone with Godkin in his house at New 
York. The friends talked incessantly, 
from early morning till late at night. 
From Godkin there came an incessant 
flow of humorous illustration of those 
defects in American political arrange- 
ments on which he made constant war. 
The English friend wrote back to Eng- 
land: “You would have found in God- 
kin’s house two of the jolliest pessi- 
mists in existence.” The humor of the 
whole thing was irresistible, as also 
was the friendliness. It is with the 
thought of Godkin as a friend, which 
every one who knew him intimately 
must inevitably close any estimate of 
his character. The boundless trust of 
his friends is noticeable, indeed, as a 
source of his power. Without this 
trust Godkin could never either have 
founded the Nation, or carried it on 
with triumphant success. But his ca- 
pacity for friendship is a trait which in 
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itself, and quite irrespective of its ef- 

fects, is what each one of his friends 

must deem the most memorable, that is 

the best worth remembering, of all the 

various traits of Godkin’s character. 

In his friendships, Irish warmth and 
The Albany Review. 
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fervor were so blended with English 
tenacity that one felt that in very truth 
he was, in the very best sense of the 
words, both a true Irishman and as 
English in blood as any Englishman. 
A. V. Dicey. 





THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT. 


VII. 
A BUY’S NIGHTMARE 


It is proverbial that troubles come to- 
gether. When Johnnie the miller and 
Angus the miller’s man and Hector the 
son of the weaver arrived at Carndhu 
with poor Colin carried among them on 
the barn door, they found no sign of 
the grandmother in the kitchen; but 
when they had laid the boy on the bed 
with what gentleness they could, and 
looked round with some curiosity on 
the cold hearth and the poor room that 
belonged to Mr. Alexander’s widow, 
they heard the sounds of groaning from 
the closet, and presently it transpired 
that the old woman was laid up again 
with a relapse of “the rose.” Such a 
helpless household must needs have as- 
sistance, and with some rough words of 
encouragement to Colin, the men went 
off to the nearest neighbors to seek it. 

There was not a single man or 
woman or child in the place who could 
be said to be on terms of friendship at 
Carndhu, and when Peggy, the wife of 
the weaver from over the hill, con- 
sented to go and “see what she could 
do” for the night, she protested that 
she had never been over widow Alex- 
ander’s doorstep in her life, and would 
not cross it now except in the name 
of “common charity.” In that much- 
maligned name she came, however, and 
the grandmother found it hard to re- 
ceive her civilly, for she had no deal- 
ings with the people whom she hated 
and who hated her. Peggy escaped 


thankfully from her tardy civility and 
deep glittering eye, and as she washed 
the blood from Colin’s head found a 
relief to her feelings in giving her mind 
to him on the sin and folly of “going 
in rocks and making a trouble in the 
place.” Presently a messenger brought 
the news that the doctor was from 
home, and could not be back at the 
earliest before the following night. 
The boy was told there was nothing 
for it but patience, and that was a vir- 
tue he felt no kindness to as he lay 
enduring the pain in his leg and brood- 
ing over the lost bursary. He wished 
now that he had not meddiled with the 
little girl on the rock, and he told him- 
self, though it was against his judg- 
ment, that if he had left her alone and 
kept his word to the master she would 
have given up her madness and come 
down safe enough. Faint from pain 
and loss of blood, he fell after a time 
into a doze, from which he wakened 
to see Peggy sitting over the fire in the 
summer dusk sipping a cup of tea and 
talking in loud whispers to a neighbor 
who had come to bear her company. 

“Ah, well, the poor object!” she was 
saying with a sort of unctuous com- 
passion, “it’s pitying her and not mis- 
calling her we should be. Her that 
was so proud when Mr, Alexander mar- 
ried her that they say she would think 
scorn to speak to the likes of us, and 
now come to be so low and so for- 
saken.” 

Peggy was short and fat, she swayed 
a little as she talked, and her round 
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face, framed like a baby’s in the frills 
of a white cotton. cap, showed some- 
thing like satisfaction. “Bad as he 
was,” she went on, shaking her head, 
“he couldn’t put up with her long. 
Well, well, it’s strange to me to be in 
his widow’s house and to think of the 
sin and wickedness that man did in 
Boronach.” 

The throbbing pain in Colin’s broken 
and unset leg had fully awakened him, 
and now that his ears caught speech of 
his grandfather he became uneasily 
alert. Peggy’s companion was a 
woman from Achbrea whose name he 
did not know, though her thin, sharp, 
timid face was familiar to him. 

“It’s awful to think of the curse 
that’s on the family,” she said, sighing. 

“Well, well,” Peggy retorted, “isn’t it 
more awful to think on what brought 
the curse to the family?’ 

She began to go over the story of the 
miseries the people had endured 
through Mr. Alexander, and all the old 
superstitions of his reputed dealings 
with the Evil One and the curse that 
had been laid upon him, and the boy, 
listening feverishly in the bed, heard it 
as a plain tale for the first time,— 
heard it“as Peggy had it from her 
mother, who, it appeared, had been ill 
at the time the people were put out, 
and had been carried into the cold of 
a bleak night by Mr. Alexander’s men 
when they set fire to her dwelling. 

“They say,” said Peggy, “that the 
people were like to go out of their 
minds, and no wonder, and though the 
roofs were burnt off the houses, they 
were coming back and coming back 
and building bothies inside the bare 
walls till Mr. Alexander gave orders to 
put the houses in heaps and take the 
stones for building dykes on the new 
farms; and it’s after that the people 
came down to Carran and Achbrea and 
Boronach. Ah! the man was a bad 
man. They say he was not sour like 
Allan, but that he would jest with 
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the people to-day and bring sorrow on 
them to-morrow.” 

Peggy set her cup on the dresser, and, 
returning to the fire, took up a stocking 
and began knitting, complaining that 
the light was bad. 

“I was born in Carran myself,” she 
said, returning to her subject, “and that 
was after the people were settled into 
the place; but I have no recollection of 
Mr. Alexander, though I mind how, 
about the time of his death, a poor 
crazy woman in Carran made an image 
of him in tallow and put it in running 
water under a burn. They had a say- 
ing in the old time that as the image 
wasted, the one it was meant for would 
waste too, though I think shame of my- 
self for mentioning such things. 1 
was a young lassie at the time, and one 
day I saw this woman standing by a 
burn near our house, and she called 
me to her and showed me the image, 
and charged me not to say a word to 
any one, and I was frightened by the 
expression she had and promised her, 
and the next thing we heard was that 
Mr. Alexander was ill with a hurt he 
got fighting another gentleman in 
France and was not expected to live.” 

“O vove!” said the woman from Ach- 
brea, “that was a strange thing.” 

The boy listening was growing be- 
yond such tales, but the hatred behind 
this pressed home upon him. 

“I was but little,” Peggy went on, 
“and I couldn’t sleep that night for 
thinking of the woman, and what I 
had seen and what she had made me 
promise, and I made myself believe I 
would have a herd in Mr. Alexander's 
death if I did not take the image out 
of the water. I was frightened to 
touch it and I was frightened to leave 
it, and at last I rose in the early morn- 
ing and went out to the burn, and, if 
you will believe me, there was no trace 
of the thing. It was clean wasted 
away, and the next thing we heard Mr. 
Alexander was dead.” 
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The room had been growing duskier. 
The voices of the women came out of 
the shadows to Colin, for he could no 
longer distinguish their faces. 

“Are you believing such things?” 
asked the woman from Achbrea. 

Her companion answered that she 
would think shame to believe them af- 
ter all the fine words she heard every 
Sabbath-day from Mr. Rory. “I am 
telling the thing as it happened,” she 
said. “But the man’s time was come, 
whether the image was in the water or 
out of the water.” 

Presently they began to speak of Al- 
lan, and a new tone came into their 
voices, for the things they mentioned 
were no longer old tales, but their own 
sufferings and wrongs under the ill-will 
of acruel man. Colin heard that night 
what showed him as in a lightning 
flash why the very name he bore was 
loathed in Boronach, and when his 
heart would have cried out against such 
things his memory of kis father told 
him they were true. He lay very still, 
drinking in the information painfully, 
a kind of hot dislike in him to the 
women who sat speaking so under this 
roof. They spoke of the sailing of the 
ship and of Allan’s part in it. 

“Have you ever had news of your 
brother?’ Peggy asked. 

“Never a word,” returned the other 
mournfully,——"“never a word. And to 
think that I am sitting here this night 
under the roof that was Allan’s. And 
yet,” she added, “I am sorry for the 
poor boy.” Peggy lowered her voice 
still further. 

“Ah, yes, indeed,” she said; “I’m 
sorry for him myself. He has a heavy 
burden on him.” 

“Do you believe that?” 
woman from Achbrea. 

“I believe it, indeed.” Peggy spoke 
with the rhythmic cadence of her race 
in her voice. “Is it not the judgment 
of the Almighty? who could go against 
it? Didn’t it come on Mr. Alexander? 
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Didn’t he come to poverty and ruin and 
a dark death, rich and proud as he 
was, when it was laidon him? Didn’t 
it come on Allan? Didn’t he go in the 
way his father went?’ Didn’t the Evil 
One lay hold on him as he laid hold on 
his father? Didn’t the judgments come 
one by one on him when he thought he 
was to prosper? If ever a man was 
‘cast out’ was it not Allan?” 

The woman from Achbrea murmured 
some remonstrance. “It would be an 
awful thing to think it would come on 
the poor boy,” she whispered. 

“Ah, well, poor object,” said Peggy, 
“jt seems he has his father’s nature. 
They say he is proud and distant and 
fierce among the boys. Did not his fa- 
ther’s doings come upon others that 
were more innocent than he? Look at 
the poor child that was taken from her 
mother’s arms the night the ship sailed. 
Look at those that died of want when 
they landed across the sea. Lassie, 
lassie, would it be likely that Allan’s 
son would prosper?” Her voice was 
so low that Colin’s ears were strained 
to catch it. “As sure as he is lying 
there,” she whispered, “the day will 
come when it will be laid on him,— 
‘the son and the son’s son.’ It will 
come on him as it came on the two 

, that went before him.” 

There was quiet for a little in the 
room, then the woman from Achbrea 
got up and put her shawl over her 
head. “I must be going,” said she. 
Peggy got up too, “I'll come out with 
you. It went out of my mind alto- 
gether about the cow. Who knows 
where she is?” 

Colin was left alone, his head throb- 
bing, his mind feverishly alert, and 
with plenty of food for his thoughts. 
All that he had listened to thronged in 
on him like a sea of perplexity and 
trouble,—what Mr. Alexander had done 
—what his father had done—what judg- 
ments had come upon them. Had they 
been then in the grip of the Evil One? 
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He had known before that his father 
was a wild man, and that they, the 
Stewarts, were regarded as worse than 
other people; he had heard of what 
the woman said to Mr. Alexander, and 
the words of it had been called after 
him when he was little by the school- 
children. Yet he had only seen things 
dimly. The grandmother had taught 
him to hate the Boronach people, to 
think them enemies to him and his, to 
resent passionately their ill-will. But 
now it seemed they had cause for it— 
they had great cause. He began to 
remember things he had forgotten and 
to link them with what he had just 
heard—the day of his father’s funeral 
and Hamish the Fool with the fancy he 
had about the Evil One coming for his 
own,—things his mother had said, and 
the terror she would be in when he had 
burst into the fits of rage and temper 
he had. Had she, too, thought the 
curse was upon him? He remembered 
her crying in the night and making him 
promise to be good. Well, he had not 
been good—he had been bad. The boy 
had no doubt of that. Lying there, 
thinking feverishly, Peggy seemed to 
be right,—he was not like others, he 
was wilder and prouder and fiercer, he 
was always fighting in school and tak- 
ing rages, and it was evident the Evil 
One had a mastery over him. Why 
was that? Was it because of what 
Mr. Alexander had done and what the 
woman had said to him? The curse 
had come true to his father, would it 
come true then to him, Colin—would he 
be cast out of God and man? The boy 
struggled with thoughts that were too 
great for him, and that affected him 
with terror and horror. He was 
haunted by things he had heard from 
Mr. Rory—something about an election 
of grace and some who were elected to 
punishment. Was he, then, elected to 
evil? Through all his thoughts he was 
conscious of physical discomfort—the 
pain in his broken limb, a throbbing in 
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his head, and thirst for a drink of cold 
water. When would Peggy be back? 
He did not like her and had not wanted 
her, but his thoughts made him long 
for some human presence, something as 
unmistakably corporeal as Peggy. The 
room was very dusky and quiet, and 
from the sound of heavy breathing that 
came from the closet he knew his 
grandmother had fallen asleep. He 
was a long time thinking and brooding 
and seeing in his fancy the things 
spoken of by the women, and at last he 
dozed into troubled dreams. 

When he awoke there was a sense of 
weight on him, a sort of nightmare. It 
felt like the middle of the night, and 
the fire burnt dimly; in a corner there 
was something big and dark reaching 
to the rafters. It was surely the Evil 
One! The boy thought confusedly, con- 
scious of pain, and of something worse 
that was overmastering. The gigantic 
shadow seemed to move towards him, 
and he sat up in bed heedless of the 
broken limb. It was certainly the Evil 
One. “Are you there?” he cried ex- 
citedly; “I am not afraid of you. You 
think you can frighten me because of 
my father and Mr. Alexander, but I tell 
you I am not afraid,—I am not afraid.” 

The tones might have wakened the 
grandmother, deaf as she was, but no 
sound came from the shadows. “I will 
never be on your side,” cried the boy, 
trembling all over; “I hate you. What- 
ever you do to me I will be against 
you.” The house was as still as death, 
and Colin stared into the gloom as if he 
would pierce it. “I am not afraid,” he 
kept saying,—“I am not afraid.” Still 
there was no sound. Perhaps it was 
not the Evil One after all. How 
thirsty he was! “Oh God,” he said, “if 
some one would come,—if some one 
would come.” 

In his feverish excitement he had not 
heard a knocking at the door, and now 
it opened, letting in the cool sweet air 
of the summer night and a glimpse of 
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star-spangled sky. “Vill no one an- 
swer?” said a cheery, merry little voice; 
“is dere any room in dees house for a 
man dat pay his vay?’ 

The shadow lifted, and there was a 
muffled sound from the depths of the 
box-bed—“‘Antony!” cried the boy, ‘“An- 
tony!” 


VIII. 


COLIN SENDS BARABEL TO ASK A 
QUESTION 

If an angel with white robes and 
wings had appeared suddenly at the 
door of Carndhu, I doubt if the vision 
would have been half as comforting to 
Colin in his fever and distress as the 
sight of the kindly little German Jew. 
Antony lit the cruisie, and was dis- 
mayed to see the boy with his head 
tied up and his cheeks burning. 

“Ach, vat is dees?” he exclaimed; 
“and vere is de grandmozzer?”’ 

“She is sick, and I broke my leg. 
Give me a drink, Antony.” 

The pediar filled a bowl from the 
pail below the dresser, and was full of 
solicitude. How was the boy left like 
this? What a good thing that he had 
not stayed in Port Erran as he had 
thought to do that morning. He was as 
gentle as a woman, and under his help 
and good cheer Colin’s nightmares fled, 
and he began to feel more like himself 
again. It was only ten o’clock. Peggy 
came in presently with milk from the 
byre, and was not over-well pleased to 
see the pedlar. ‘There was enough 
trouble in the house already,” she said. 
Presently, however, finding the grand- 
mother in a heavy sleep, and seeing the 
little man very much at home with the 
boy, she decided to go home for the 
night and return early in the morning, 
and away she went, and Antony sat 
and dozed by the fire till Colin fell 
asleep, when he stumbled out to the 
barn, and, leaving the doors open to the 
starlight, made the best shift he could 
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for himself among a pile of brackens. 
and heather that was gathered there. 

Next morning Colin’s broken limb 
was set and his head dressed,—not by 
the Boronach doctor, but by the best 
substitute Mr. Corbett had been able 
to think of. This was Dr. Bowden, a 
poor inebriate gentleman who for many 
years had been boarded—“out of temp- 
tation’s way,” said his friends—on a 
farm a couple of miles inland from 
Carndhu. He had been a “grand doc- 
tor” once, Boronach was wont to say, 
and had “come of high people,” but 
Boronach was prone to a sort of ro- 
mantic exaggeration. Certainly he 
showed skill when sober, and the Boro- 
nach doctor had found him useful in 
emergencies. Mr. Corbett went to Cro- 
can Farm for him on this occasion, and 
found him somewhat dazed from heavy 
potations overnight, but willing enough 
to accompany the schoolmaster to 
Carndhu. Mr. Corbett left him at the 
door after a brief inquiry for Colin, and 
Dr. Bowden called for a candle and 
penetrated with its help into the gloom 
of the box-bed. He was still dazed and 
shaky, and besprinkled the blankets 
with a liberal supply of tallow as he 
examined his patient. ‘Horrid bad 
candle,” he exclaimed testily; “mosht 
unsteady. Wonder you keep ‘em.” 
And he turned to eye the pedlar with 
severity. Hazy as he was, it was a 
marvel to see the mechanical instinct 
with which he did his work, and when 
he was through with it he compli- 
mented the boy on his endurance sensi- 
bly enough. Peggy called him to see 
the grandmother, who seemed very ill, 
and Antony, who had received a broad 
hint from the same quarter, prepared 
for departure. 

“I wish you could stay,” said the boy 
wistfully. 

“I vish I could,” replied the little 
man; “but ve must not offend de good 
lady. Vill I show you my tings before 
I go, Colin?’ 


, 
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He opened the black box that had 
often entertained the boy when he was 
younger, and displayed his new bar- 
gains with considerable pride. “I make 
a great deal of money on dat,” he ex- 
plained confidentially. 

“Are you rich?” asked Colin, a little 
surprised by the enormous profits. 

The Jew’s black eyes twinkled. “Il 
vant five pound to de half-a-million,” 
said he. Colin laughed. “Ven I make 
dat five pound [ vill settle down. I vill 
buy a house, and be an honest man.” 
He looked drolly at the boy as he 
strapped the box. “It ees impossible 
for me to be dat now,” said he. 

When he was ready to go he took 
a leather bag from his pocket and drew 
from it a gold ten-shilling piece. “Co- 
lin,” said he, “you are seek, and de 
grandmozzer is seek. You haf not 


mooch money. Vill you take dees from 
de old Jew, and some day you vill pay 
it back again?” 

There was no money in the house, 
and the boy knew it, and the little 


man’s kindness warmed his heart, but 
he was too proud to accept. He stam- 
mered his thanks, and said he could 
not take it. The little Jew would not 
listen. “I vill not miss eet out of de 
nearly half-million,” said he. “See, I 
know vere de grandmozzer keep her 
money. It is in a cup on de dresser.” 

“No! no!” cried the boy; “I will 
not take it, Antony. I do not need 
a” 

Antony dropped it into the cup and 
made off. “You vill pay me anozzer 
day,” he called back, laughing, and 
was gone, 

Left to himself, the boy fell back 
after a time into the cogitations that 
had troubled him overnight. It was 
day now, and with the blue loch just 
outside the open door shimmering and 
dancing before his eyes, he felt no 
longer the grip of that unreasoning, in- 
tangible fear that had assailed him, yet 
the questions were there none the less 
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unanswered. From the unwilling con- 
templation of them he was aroused by 
a new visitor—the naughty but now re- 
pentant child Barabel. 

“Are you better, Colin?” said she, 
standing timidly in the door, the very 
picture of a sober, grave, concerned lit- 
tle woman. Colin replied briefly that 
he was. 

“I’m sorry,” said the little girl deject- 
edly,—‘“I’m sorry, sorry. I didn’t think, 
or I would not have asked you to go 
up.” 

Colin said nothing, and Barabel stood 
shuffling one brown little bare foot over 
the other. “Are you angry with me, 
Colin?’ said she. 

The boy thought swiftly of the bur- 
sary, and how he could not go back 
to school now. “No,” he answered 
slowly and unwillingly, ““what’s the use 
of being angry with you, Barabel?” 

The mournful expression of the con- 
trite visitor melted into sunshine. Her 
heedless existence might have been de- 
scribed as a series of escapades, each 
followed by repentance and rounded off 
by pardon. She advanced boldly. 

“I brought you a thing to pass the 
time. Eppie won't let me play it my- 
self—she says it’s not for girls; it's a 
‘trump.’” 

She held out that most primitive of 
instruments, a Jew’s harp, and the 
boy’s eyes sparkled, and he was gra- 
ciously pleased to accept of it. 

“Can you play it?’ asked Barabel. 

“No, but I can be learning—to pass 
the time.” 

“I'll show you.” 

The little girl laid it to her lips, shak- 
ing her curls off her face, and played 
the air of “Fhir a Bhata,” and the boy 
took intent note of the way in which 
it was done, saying nothing, but not ill- 
pleased. Barabel gave the “trump” 
into his hands. 

“Is your leg very sore?” she asked. 

“Not very.” 

“Colin,” she said, “I’m going to tell 
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the schoolmaster it was me that made 
you go up.” 

“You needn’t,” replied the boy 
grufily—and now the grandmother 
called from the closet to know who 
was speaking. The little girl put ber 
head in at the door and showed her- 
self; and the old woman, who was feel- 
ing better, asked suspiciously who she 
was and what she came for, and finally 
condescended to ask a drink of water 
from her, Peggy having gone home 
with a promise to send some one before 
night. 

When the little girl was going out Co- 
lin called her hesitatingly. “‘Barabel,” 
he said, “will you do a thing for me?” 
The child promised. “William the 
Catechist is a good man,” said the boy, 
“and he’ll know a thing I want to 
know. I want you to ask him it—not 
from me, but from you.” 

“What is it?’ asked the little girl. 

Colin was silent a moment, trying to 
form a question of mere general inter- 
est. Barabel was only a little lassie. 
She would not understand anything. 
“Ask him,” he said, “if a man’s father 
or—his grandfather did something very 
bad, would it make a difference to the 
man? Would God be angry with him? 
Ask him that—from yourself.” 

Barabel promised she would. “Why 
do you want to know?” she inquired. 
“Say it again.” 

Colin repeated it again, his voice 
feigning indifference, his eyes dark 
with earnestness. “I just want to 
know,” he said. 

Barabel departed. It was Saturday, 
and there was no school. Colin played 
the “trump” till his head ached, and 
the woman from Achbrea came to 
“sort up” things for the night. She 
sighed a good deal, but was kindly 
enough, and Colin had no more night- 
mare. Next day being Sabbath, he 
could not play the Jew’s harp, for even 
the godless grandmother would have 
been horrified at such a thing, and the 
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day went drearily, with the old ques- 
tions pressing back on him. On Mon- 
day morning before going to the ex- 
amination Barabel appeared in the door 
again, a picture of gaiety and laughter. 
The glint of warm light was in her 
curls, her cheeks were crimson with 
running, her little frock of yellow 
homespun was turned to cloth-of-gold 
in the sun. She was a queer, irre- 
sponsible messenger to come on such 
a message. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, laughing. 

“Well!” returned the boy eagerly; 
“what did he say?’ 

She sobered instantly, remembering, 
and came in a step out of the sunlight. 
There was a shrewd look in her 
changeful little face. “What are you 
asking for?’ she said. 

“Never mind,” returned the boy im- 
patiently; “what did he say?’ 

She shifted from one foot to the 
other. “He said it was in the Shorter 
Catechism or the Bible, I think,—I’m 
not sure.” 

“Where?” asked the boy. 
was it?’ 

“The iniquities of the fathers,” said 
the child in awed tones, “shall be vis- 
ited on the children, to the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate 
Him.” 

There was a sense of sudden silence 
in the room, though the shouts of the 
Carran and Achbrea children passing 
above the house on their way to the 
examination came in at the open door. 
“That’s all I wanted to know,” Colin 
said presently. “You’d better be go- 
ing to school, Barabel.” 

Barabel lingered, apparently unwil- 
ling to be dismissed. At last she went. 
“You don’t hate Him, do you?” she 
said, looking back. 

Colin was left startled, to wonder if 
the little lassie of eleven years had 
more sense to understand than he 
thought. He was left, too, to ponder 
heavily the message she had brought, 
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and if you wonder that a _ sturdy, 
healthy boy of twelve should have 
troubled his mind with such thoughts, 
remember if you can the strange ideas 
that visited your own childhood; re- 
member, too, the stern theology of 
Scotland in the early sixties, and go 
back from them in thought for a good 
hundred years to understand the spirit 
of Boronach in these same sixties; and 
take account, moreover, of the fact 
that one day out of every seven Colin, 
like almost every one in the place, 
grown or “Grecian,” listened for hours 
to these wonderful mystic discoveries 
of Mr. Rory, with their terrors of Si- 
nai, their mysteries of foreordination, 
and their awful enveloping atmosphere 
of sin and judgment, of eternity and 
the wrath of God. There were no 
doubters in Boronach in the o]d days. 
The people were no better than other 
people: some were good and some were 
bad, as in other places, but the most 
reckless of them, drinking and fighting 
at the Boronach inn or making smug- 
gled whisky in the Boronach hills with 
a watch set for “the gaugers,” knew 
that above them there was God, and 
that some dread day He would call 
them to account. So Colin thought of 
the awful mysteries naturally enough, 
and could arrive at no sure conclusion 
except that judgment was likely to 
come on him for what his father and 
Mr. Alexander had done. “I do not 
like the Boronach people,” he said to 
himself honestly. ‘They do not like 
me,—but I would not have done the 
things to them they did, and how then 
is it my fuult?’ The remark of the 
child Barabel, though it might have 
been an accidental one, seemed to give 
a small ray of light. “I do not hate 
Him,” thought the boy. “I am afraid 
of Him because I am wicked. I hate 
the Bvil One,—he makes trouble al- 
ways. I will not be on his side, 
though he would kill me.” He called 
to mind what used to be “cast up” to 
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him in school by the other Grecians, 
that William and Mr. Rory never held 
a “catechising™ in his house, though 
they had it by turns in every other 
house in the place. Was this, he 
thought, because they were different 
from others, he and the grandmother? 
Was it because Mr. Rory knew they 
had no “chance”? “I would think a 
person would have a chance,” said the 
boy to himself, staring out on the loch. 
“I would think it wouldn’t be right 
that a person wouldn't have a chance.” 
Yet they were bad, too, he and the 
grandmother. There was no worship 
in the house, though it was in all oth- 
ers, bad or good. It was no wonder 
the Evil One had power over them. 
He thought till he was tired, and when 
he could think no more he set to work 
upon the Jew’s harp. 

It was on the day after the examina- 
tion that Mr. Corbett referred to the 
climbing of the Big Rock. He was in 
a very ill humor, for some of the chil- 
dren had done badly the day before, 
and he began laughing at them for 
fools and dunces that no man should 
be at the trouble of teaching. “A set 
of wooden-faced blockheads, fit for 
nothing but turning the ground with 
the crooked spade,” said he. “You 
may tell Colin Stewart,” he went on 
sourly, “that I'll take no more to do 
with him. I wash my hands of him. 
After all the trouble I took with 
him, he had no more gratitude 
than to gp straight away and break his 
word to me.” 

Barabel stood up in her seat trem- 
bling. “It was me that was climbing 
the Big Rock,” she said. “Colin Stew- 
art was afraid I would be killed, and 
he was trying to make me come down. 
That is how it was.” 

Mr. Corbett had stopped in the mid- 
dle of his walk, and now he folded his 
arms and stood looking at the little 

1“ Catechisings ” were held by the minister 


or “ catechist ’ for the purpose of instructing 
the people in the Shorter Catechism. 
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girl. ‘What fine story is this?’ he 
cried, and stood staring a minute. 
“What took you up the Big Rock?” he 
inquired. 

“They dared me,” said Barabel 
faintly. 

“Who dared you?’ 

Barabel was silent, but a dozen 
voices volunteered the information, 
and Mr. Corbett went on asking ques- 
tions till he had extracted the whole 
story. He took out the boy who had 
challenged the little girl to the climb, 
and caned him mercilessly. Then he 
turned to Barabel and looked at her 
again. “Eve—Eve—Eve,” he said bit- 
terly, ‘“‘when will I be done with you?” 

He never struck a girl, but he now 
pushed the chair from his desk to the 
middle of the floor. “Will you do me 
the kindness to come here,” he said to 
her; and when she came, her lips 
pressed tight and her eyes defiant, he 
gave her his hand with mock courtesy 
and mounted her upon the chair. 
Then he began to walk about again. 
“Who was the first woman?” he asked 
the scholars. “Eve,” they answered 
with one voice. “‘Who ate the forbid- 
den fruit?’ “Eve,” said the children. 
“Who gave some to Adam?” “Eve,” 
they sang out. “Just Eve,” said the 
schoolmaster,—“E-v-e, Eve,”—and he 
wrote it on the blackboard. He took 
two or three turns up and down the 
room. “Who lost the bursary to Boro- 
nach School?’ he inquired. There was 
a dead silence. “I’ll tell you,” said Mr. 
Corbett, “it was Eve, too. And there’s 
a parable all about Barabel,” he added 
mockingly, and wrote that also on the 
board. “You may go back to your seat 
now,” he said to the little girl, but 
Barabel was gone like a streak of 
lightning out of the open door. 

This was the last day of school be- 
fore the summer holidays. For Colin, 
lying on his back, the next few weeks 
passed slowly, and yet he received in 
them more kindness from the Boro- 


nach people than he had ever had from 
them in his life. Eppie, the Cate- 
chist’s good wife, came every day for a 
week to look after him and the grand- 
mother, a gentle, kind, comfortable old 
woman, who had rosy cheeks, and 
wore a snow-white mutch. The boy 
rarely spoke to her, but he liked her, 
and liked to see her bustling about the 
room or smiling cheerily to him from 
the fireside. When the grandmother 
recovered, and was able to sit there 
instead of her, she was not nearly so 
pleasant a picture, and yet, bitter, 
sharp-tongued old woman that she was, 
Colin had a great affection for her. He 
was glad, after all, that it was she 
again who was there. He had come 
to several resolutions and conclusions 
by the time his broken leg had mended. 
To begin with, he made a kind of vow 
that when he became a man he would 
“make it up” in some way to the 
Boronach people for what his father 
and Mr, Alexander had done. With a 
boy’s large imaginings this seemed not 
impossible. Then when he was up 
again he suggested to the old woman 
that they should have worship in the 
house like other people; and as she 
made no objection, having an idea that 
it would bring good to them in some 
way, he began to read aloud a chapter 
in the Bible night and morning. He 
counted the chapters and found it 
would take him just three years and 
three months to get through, beginning 
as he did at Genesis. 

“Why does Mr. Rory never come to 
catechise in our house like he does in 
others?” he inquired one day of the 
grandmother. 

She replied, shaking her head, that 
Allan had refused to have the catechis- 
ing under his roof, and that after his 
death she had thought it useless to 
speak about it to Mr. Rory. “He was 
never a friend to me,” she said fiercely. 

Colin inquired whether she would al- 
low the thing to be in the house now. 
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and was surprised to find that she 
would. About the beginning of win- 
ter, therefore, he went to the manse on 
a curious mission. He trudged up the 
brae with a brave face, and going 
round the house knocked at the back 
door. He might well require courage, 
for it is truth that many a grown man 
trembled in his shoes when he had to 
face Mr. Rory. 

The minister had never been married, 
and there was a great look of quiet and 
order about the place and about the 
oldish woman who came in answer to 
the knock. “What do you want?” she 
asked him. 

“To see Mr. Rory.” 

“Mr. Rory’s in his study, and you 
cannot see him. Give your message to 
me.” 

“I must see himself,” insisted the 
boy. “If you will tell me when I can 
see him, I will come back then.” 

The woman looked doubtfully at him 
for a moment. “Mr. Rery has more to 
do than to be seeing children,” she 
said, bringing the color to Colin’s 
cheeks, for he did not consider himself 
a child. Something in his look made 
her relent. “Come this way,” she 
said, and led him through a passage, 
and knocking at a door sent him in 
to the minister, shutting it behind 
him, 

The great and good man sat with 
books before him at a table near the 
fire, and he looked up at the boy stand- 
ing near the door. He was homely 
and somewhat shabby to look at, his 
hair very rough, his cheek-bones high, 
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with eyes deep-set, and a look, homely 
as he was, that made people afraid of 
him. “Well, boy,” he said in a deep, 
gruff, not unkindly voice, “what do 
you want?” 

Colin looked at him steadily. “I 
want to ask if you will hold the cate- 
chising in our house when it would be 
our turn to have it?” 

The minister appeared surprised. 
“Who are you, boy?’ he asked. 

“I am Colin Stewart from Carndhu.” 

“Eh!” said Mr. Rory sharply,—*‘Allan 
Stewart's son?” 

Colin assented, and Mr. Rory got up 
and stood with his back to the fire. 
“Come here, boy,” said he. Colin came 
over, and Mr. Rory put his hand on his 
shoulder and held him at arm’s-length, 
regarding him. “Do you ever say your 
prayers, boy?” he asked, and under the 
deep fire of his eyes Colin was thank- 
ful that he could say “Yes” honestly. 
“Pray to the good Lord,” said the min- 
ister very slowly and with great solem- 
nity, “that He would make you a good 
boy.” 

The words went deep in Colin’s mind, 
the manner deeper, for he took more 
meaning from it than might have been 
guessed. Mr. Rory mused awhile, his 
hand still on the boy’s shoulder. “You 
can go home now,” he said; “I will 
catechise at Carndhu next week.” Co- 
lin went home thinking. 

So in his own way the boy built his 
defences against the powers of dark- 
hess,—altars, though he knew it not, to 
an Unknown God. 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 
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One point which should not be over- 
looked by the apologists of aristocracy 
and of luxury generally, nor indeed by 
their assailants, is the unselfish pleas- 
ure afforded to the poor by the Platonic 
contemplation of the splendors of the 


rich. There are, it is true, among 
cottage folk, many, I fear the majority, 
who are so depressed by fate that it 
is only with great difficulty they can 
be roused out of their languid apathy 
into interest in anything but their own 
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too hard struggle; but there are others, 
Arabian fabulists, Venetian souls, who 
grow grandiloquent over the sight of 
far-off magnificence, and even at times 
attribute something of the same sort to 
themselves. Splendor is demanded of 
the great. Over dreary tea-tables, the 
bringing in of the boar’s head to the 
sound of trumpets would, I am sure, 
be dwelt upon with affectionate de- 
light. “I like to see a peacock brought 
to table with its plumes outspread,” 
said one of these belated children of 
the Renaissance, sitting down to a 
sad meal of bread and margarine. I 
do not suggest to the rich that they 
should fare sumptuously every day 
from altruistic motives, but truth com- 
pels me to say they will be better 
thought of if they do. “It’s but a poor 
table they keep: nowt but a few rab- 
bits”—after long years I still hear the 
contemptuous accent with which the 
words were spoken; and I remember 
the scorn expressed for some magnate 
who had dined off “cold mutton and 
a few cheese straws.” 

A friend amusingly corroborates from 
her own experience what I have writ- 
ten on this point. Her story is of two 
ladies who typically illustrate the pro- 
fessional and the amateur philanthro- 
pist. Both were great ladies, the lat- 
ter one of the most beautiful women 
of her generation, but while the pro- 
fessional was of an unromantic, prac- 
tical English type, the amateur was 
one of those to whom beauty is a ne- 
cessity. Both lived at home with Ve- 
lasquez and Vandyke, but the latter 
lived up to them. The professional 
would have been equally happy with 
an oleograph of Queen Victoria and a 
photograph of the interior of her par- 
ish church. The amateur asked the 
professional to take her to a workmen's 
club in the East End of London. On 
the evening agreed upon she arrived 
at her friend’s house. As the footman 
threw open the door, what was the 
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surprise of the elder lady (herself in 
the dowdy garments supposed to be pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the perform- 
ance of good works) to see the en- 
trance of a dazzling apparition in 
court dress, a tiara upon her head, pro- 
fusely adorned with priceless family 
jewels, among them what the Italians 
call a vezzo, a hanging necklace of mar- 
vellous pearls. “My dear,” gasped the 
professional, “I will take you down 
there, but I can’t promise that you 
will bring any of that back again.” 
But the emotion aroused in the 
breasts of the East Enders was only 
of delight, and the success was a 
furore, 

But to return to my village sheep. 
Nothing is more striking than the way 
in which the good things of the earth 
are assigned to “the quality” as a kind 
of natural right. “The quality are 
fond of music,” you will be told. I 
remember on one occasion partaking 
at a homely table of a delicious dish of 
fried Chinese artichokes. “A very 
nice dessert for the quality,” the host- 
ess remarked. 

“I always get my preserved pine- 
apple and my candied cherries from 
the Stores,” I was once told by the 
good woman who “did” for me, the 
wife of an agricultural laborer with 
eighteen shillings a week. She at all 
times dwelt much on culinary matters. 
“I like a sweetbread stuck all over 
with little bits of bacon like an ’edge- 
hog,” she would remark. The Vicar 
himself is perhaps not altogether in- 
sensible to gratifications of this kind, 
and suffered patiently many things at 
her hands for the sake of her really 
excellent cooking. The cooking, by the 
way, was done on the other side of 
the road, and carried over to the par- 
son’s cottage, where it always arrived 
piping hot. The procession of the par- 
son’s dinner was a sight on January 
nights, the good soul carrying the food 
on a tray, preceded by her husband 
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bearing a lantern through tempest, 
storm, and wind. 

Another lover of magnificence and 
distinction whom I remember was the 
wife of a peasant farmer with an acre 
or two. She had been married be- 
fore. “You see, my first husband was 
a real gentleman,” she informed me, 
“so of course I feel the difference with 
Mr. Bridger. My first husband used 
to say, ‘Now, my dear, all you've got 
to do is to look pretty.’ All he did was 
to go round and see the young ladies 
trying their beautiful boots on their 
pretty little feet. Mr. Bridger—he’s 
always at hard work.” Mrs. Bridger 
never left her cottage, which was a 
marvel of curious and not altogether 
unpleasing decoration. It was hung 
with spotless white sheets and table- 
cloths; sea-shells were everywhere, and 
from the ceiling hung pots of maiden- 
hair fern, Although five minutes from 
the railway, she had never been in 
the train. While her body inhabited 
the cottage, her spirit dwelt with well- 
to-do relatives in a perfect cloudland of 
splendor. One of her nephews was a 
clerk in London. “Of course,” she 
would say, “if these grand young gen- 
tlemen get to their most beautiful of- 
fices by ten o’clock in the morning it’s 
quite sufficient. Mr. Bridger now, he 
has to be up every morning by 
five.” 

Another relative was an assistant, | 
think, at Whiteley’s. “If we could 
be in London this afternoon,” she 
would say, her voice rising into a tone 
of gentle exultation, “we should see 
the carriages outside standing three 
deep, and every customer that entered 
receiving a lovely Gospel tract.” But 
the climax of magnificence was reached 
by another set of connections, the de- 
scription of the fairy-like splendors of 
whose dwelling puzzled me for a long 
time. But one afternoon, as she was 
expatiating on “the beautiful white 
marble tables,” light broke in on my 
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perplexed mind. 
cream shop. 

I have known in villages adventurous 
souls who lightly pass the narrow bar- 
riers which confine them, and sweep 
fearlessly through Europe and Asia. 
One such was dilating to me one day 
on the glories of travel. “I would go 
through all the islands,” she said; “the 
Isle of Wight, the Isle of Patmos—l 
would see them all.” Her imagination 
had been stirred alike by the advertise- 
ments of cheap excursions offered by 
the London and South Western Rail- 
way and by the sonorous cadences of 
the Vision of St. John the Divine. An- 
other had heard that a young lady in 
the neighborhood was going to South 
Africa. “Dear me,” she said, “she'll 
have to study Buropean languages.” 

But these happy souls are rare. As 
I said, a listless apathy is much more 
common. Few have these imaginative 
escapes from the dull reality of weary 
and burdened lives. Anything like de- 
light in nature, for instance, is in my 
experience almost unknown. I remem- 
ber an old woman whose cottage was 
immediately beneath a hill from which 
the view was wonderful. The climb 
to the summit was the great local ex- 
cursion, and one day the holiday-mak- 
ers were coming back before her win- 
dow with branches of May. “I sup- 
pose in your young days”... I began, 
glancing out of the window. “I have 
never been up it,” said the old woman; 
“I never felt no desire to.” Talking 
of this reminds me of a young fellow 
in the North of England who went on 
a bicycle tour in the Lake Country. 
“No scenery,’ was his comment on 
his return, “nowt but girt hills.” I re- 
member once, by the way, and once 
only, meeting a little village lad of 
about ten with a real love of poetry. 
“It says you can hear the grass grow- 
ing,” he told me one day. Another 
time I found him reading Shakespeare. 
I said, “You can’t understand that.” 


They kept an _ ice- 
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He said, “No, I can’t understand it, 
but I like to read it.” And then he 
mouthed out, as if tasting the words, 
“the windy fields of France.” I remem- 
bered how I myself at about the same 
age was haunted by the words— 


In the most high and palmy state of 


Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius died, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the 
sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman 
streets. 


But there is generally in man, 
woman, and child a great indifference 
not only to nature or poetry, but even 
to such interests as politics. “Which- 
ever side gets in, it won’t made no dif- 
ference to we,” one so often hears. 
There is often a feeling of complete in- 
ability to grapple with such questions. 
Only the other day a poor woman 
asked me to explain to her the meaning 
of all the talk about Free Trade and 
Tariff Reform. I endeavored to put 
the matter before her as plainly as I 
could, setting forth impartially the con- 
tentions of both parties. She sighed 
helplessly, and after a moment’s pause 
said, “Well, let’s hope it'll be for the 
best, whichever way it is.” This sense 
of their helplessness, of their inability 
to answer you, must always cause many 
scruples to the sensitive instructor of 
the poor. Again, the same woman 
was in trouble about a dog license. 
“Do you see that it matters so very 
much to the world if poor people do 
keep a dog?’ she inquired. It matters 
a great deal to me, by the way, causing 
me many sleepless nights and mad- 
dened days. Every cottage considers 
it necessary to conform to the atrocious 
custom of keeping a dog secured by a 
short chain, which he rarely, if ever, 
leaves. The whole island is traversed 
by the howls of these victims, cottage 
passing on the news to cottage, and 
village to village, night and day. Fa- 
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ther Faber in a magnificent piece of 
English has described the passage of 
the Angelus over the Christian island: 
“One moment, and the first English 
bell would not have sounded, then 
Calais would have told the news to 
Dover,” and so it is with the dogs. 
This chain of canine sound is a kind of 
diabolical parody of it, celebrating | 
know not what mystery of Cerberus. 
Small wonder that the dog tax is looked 
upon as a fine. 

But there is one thing which never 
fails to rouse the most lethargic of the 
poor to animation, and that is the oc- 
currence of some horror in the neigh- 
borhood, or even a threat or expecta- 
tion of something of the kind. A 
winter or two ago the governess, who 
bicycled every day from the station to 
the big house, was stopped by some 
unknown youth, who gave her a pa- 
per, on which was scrawled, “This is to 
let you know that you are doomed.” 
Then the most benumbed minds grew 
animated, and all over the neighbor- 
hood the long pent up stream of talk 
dashed downward in a cataract. Spec- 
ulation was rife as to the manner in 
which the deed would be done, and the 
hypothesis varied from day to day. 
My housekeeper had always some 
fresh conjecture, some new light on the 
affair. She expected the worst. “It'll 
be done with a dagger,” she declared 
one day, wide-eyed and open-mouthed, 
as she brought in my chop. 

The love of the marvellous is very 
deeply rooted. I have found both in the 
North of England and the South the 
most unhesitating belief in witchcraft, 
and have heard circumstantial stories 
told of horses forbidden to pass a cer- 
tain point, or women kept captive in 
an upper room by the power of magic 
spells. The belief, no doubt, is yield- 
ing to the influences of the time. 
“Dear me,” said a woman in the North 
of England, “I think in former times 
things used to be far curiouser than 
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what they are now. I remember when 
we children were afraid to go outside 
the door for fear of the witch.” But 
the appetite for the marvellous exists, 
and feeds eagerly on whatever nutri- 
ment it can find. “They tell me,” said 
a Villager during the visit of a famous 
quack doctor to the neighborhood, “that 
a gentleman is going round in a car- 
riage and four healing all manner of 
diseases.” Dons who take college liv- 
ings in the country need not apologize 
for miracles to their rustic audiences. 
The miraculous is no stumbling-block 
to them. “Miracles!” said an old man 
breaking stones on the road, with 
whom I used always to stop to have a 
“crack,” “why, everything is miracles 
that we passes through on this earth.” 

One of the charms of talking to the 
poor is their novel and origina! use of 
' words. Speaking of witchcraft re- 
minds me of two occasions on which 
the word “superstitious” was used in 
an unexpected sense. The sexton of 


my north-country parish was bewailing 


the fact that the Dissenters did not 
come to church on Good Friday, but 
worked and treated it as an ordinary 
day. “A very superstitious lot I call 
‘em,” he concluded. The second was 
a far more sinister misuse of the 
term. During an outbreak of ring- 
worm I asked my taundress not to 
wash my things together with the 
clothes of the children suffering from 
the complaint. She replied loftily, “Oh! 
I’m not superstitious.” The same 
woman, speaking of a daughter who 
was sick and required to be fed with 
delicacies, said, “What I want to know 
is, why doesn’t Mrs. Mitford intercede 
for her?’ Meaning, why doesn’t Mrs. 
Mitford send her a dinner? The pro- 
viding of special dishes for this daugh- 
ter became a sore strain on Mrs. Har- 
land’s resources. “If you'll believe 
me,” she told me one day, “I got her 
yesterday for her dinner a pork chop 
and a penn’orth of cough lozenges.” 
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Rose at last refused to partake of the 
Harlands’ food at all, but went at din- 
ner time to the houses of the local gen- 
try, from which she returned carrying 
something between two plates which 
she consumed in secret. 

One April morning I met Mrs. Per- 
kins, and as we were going the same 
way, we went on together. The world 
was gay and fresh and delightful. I 
repeated to myself some lines which I 
read or repeat for the thousandth time 
with an ever new excitement and ¢+ 
light: 


For winter’s ruins and rains are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins, 
The days dividing lover from lover, 
The light that loses, the night that 
wins .... > 
And in green underwood and cover, 
Blossom by blossom the spring 
begins, 


“Really,” Mrs. Perkins broke in enthu- 
siastically, “the country looks quite 
artificial!” 

The bachelor parson suffers many 
things at the hands of domestics, but 
here too he very often gets a laugh, 
sometimes at his own expense. On the 
coldest day of recent years I was 
crouching over a fire composed literally 
of straw and feathers. For once I 
spoke sharply, though usually the mild- 
est of men. “Mrs. Denny, will you 
bring some coal at once? I am shiv- 
ering with cold.” “Ah!” was the re- 
ply, “you has to shiver indoors and 
out. I can’t pick out all the knobs,” 
she went on. But when I think of 
Mrs. Denny’s struggling lot, I want 
the heart to scold. She is a pattern 
mother, and the sole interest of her life 
and topic of her conversation is her 
children. She has eight of them, and 
no children of their class could be bet- 
ter cared for. I share a cottage with 
the Denny family, they living, so to 
speak, on the epistle and I on the gos- 
pel side of the house. Sometimes I 
have gently insinuated to Mrs. Denny 
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that raw sausages are indigestibie, or 
that a chicken need not be reduced to 
ashes before being brought to table. 
The reply I have got is (piano): “Yes, 
Mr. Gales,” and then (con brio), “Ivy, 
she got a clean pinny on,” or, “No, Mr. 
Gales—Bobby, he fell down twice.” 
When not descanting on Bobby and 
Ivy, Ivy and Bobby, her conversation 
is monosyllabic. 

I was once locum tenens for three 
months in a Yorkshire rectory, where 
I was ministered to by Elizabeth and 
Maud. Elizabeth was the elder, Maud 
a little serving-maid. Of my experi- 
ences under this régime I will only re- 
cord one instance, which always seems 
to me an example of unrepining accept- 
ance of one’s lot. The absences of Eliz- 
abeth were frequent and prolonged. 
One Sunday morning Maud brought in 
breakfast. “You again to-day, Maud?” 
I said. “My Sunday out,” said Maud 
cheerfully. “Then why aren’t you 
out?’ “Please, when it’s my Sunday 
out, Elizabeth goes out.” 

The dicta and scripta of village chil- 
dren in school and at catechism, at con- 
firmation classes and on Sunday school 
excursions, and at tea-parties, is a 
subject too wide to enter upon. But 
perhaps I may close this paper by re- 
cording one or two. The following is 
pathetic. One evening I had the choir 
boys to tea. It was a villainous little 
room, but there were books, and a fire, 
and quiet, and I remember there 
was a flying-fish under a_ glass 
case. “If I had five hundred a 
year,” said Prank, “I'd come and 
live in this room.” Five hundred a 
year, by the way, is often used as a 
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symbol of vast riches. “If she had five 
hundred a year, she’d get through it,” 
a woman in Yorkshire told me, speak- 
ing of a very generous and hospitable 
lady accustomed to live in the great 
world. But here are some Sunday 
school stories. “Why did Lot’s wife 
look back?’ I asked one day in the 
address at the children’s service. Up 
went a little girl’s hand. ‘Please, she 
lost her ’at.” Excellent was the reply 
of another little girl when the class 
was being questioned on the story of 
the Prodigal Son. “Now, were they 
very glad to see him? What did they 
do to show how glad they were?” 
“They had a party.” The answers are 
by no means always so edifying. On 
another occasion I began, “Now, in 
every town, almost in every little vil- 
lage, there is a certain very special 
place——" “A gas house,” interrupted 
a small boy breathlessly. In the cate- 
chism, by the way, and in the school, 
if envious fanatics have not turned 
him out of it, is done the best work the 
parson ever does. “Do you know what 
I thought as I walked home from 
church last Sunday?” a lad shyly said 
to me one day. “What is it, Phil?” “I 
thought to myself, ‘I won’t say no more 
of them wicked words.’ ” 

But I do not wish to méler les genres. 
Let me close with the following anec- 
dote. I had taken the choir for a day 
at the Brighton Aquarium. We had 
gazed our fill on all that move in the 
waters, on seals and sea-lions, star- 
fish and sea-horses, but one boy 
still was sad. I asked him if there 
was anything amiss, and he replied, 
“I ain’t seen ne’er a mermaid.” 

R. L. Gales. 
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AS a man comes to be old, he con- 
templates, with growing wonder, his 
own existence. On that strange object, 
himself, he gazes with peering narrow- 


ness, aS on a mechanical toy revolving 
in a shop-window: and, after all these 
years, still finds it odd that he is he 
and that here is here. Now and again, 
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over nothing, he falls into a kind of be- 
wilderment. For instance, he crosses, 
by mere habit, to the sunny side of the 
street, the old man’s side: and at once, 
at the sudden touch of the sunshine on 
his face, he says to himself how curi- 
ous it is that he is in the world, mov- 
ing along the pavement, going past the 
houses and hearing the noise of the 
traffic. Or the feel of a pen in his 
hand, or a bit of food in his mouth, sets 
him wondering, Here am I, alive; and so 
many millions of millions dead or unborn, 
Or he attends a funeral, and not the 
expected effects, but the unexpected, 
make his presence there wonderful to 
him: not the sight of his friend’s coffin, 
nor the service, nor the music, if it be 
music, of the Dead March in Saul, but 
some little incident: the smell of 
flowers, or the sound of somebody 
whispering behind him, or the intol- 
erable profile of one of the undertaker’s 
men. 

He is surprised, not that he is not 
dead—few of us live long enougb to be 
surprised, even at a funeral, on that 
score—but that he is alive, addressing 
himself to the universe, and the uni- 
verse to him. 

Or his sense of wonder may be set 
going not from the inside, but from the 
outside. Crossing the street, the el- 
derly gentleman may be struck with 
surprise not that he is he, but that it 
is it. The house-walls, the daylight. 
the ground under his feet, resolve 
themselves, for one beat of his pulse, 
into their natural mystery; and away, 
for that instant, flies his world, as 
Prospero always said that it would: 
and he must put it together again, be- 
fore his pulse beats twice. 

Lots of commonplace people, late in 
life, do have these wondering fits, and 
think nothing of them. They do not 
try to improve the occasion with moral- 
ity, or with poetry: they let the occa- 
sion improve them. Facts are facts; 
and are neither heightened by any ap- 


peal to the poets, nor elucidated by any 
amount of ethics. 

To find the devious in the obvious, 
and the Apocalypse in a looking-glass, 
does not come naturally to young men, 
and is one of the consolation prizes of 
later life. With this wide difference 
between young and old, which of them 
have the better claim to the title of 
Philosophers? The old, say I, and 
claim for them, that he who wonders 
at the commonplace is indeed engaged 
deep in philosophical contemplation. 

The young men would oppose even 
this modest claim, and would assert 
that the elderly gentleman, really, is 
contemplating nothing, and is not won- 
dering but wandering. There is no 
speculation in those eyes, that thou dost 
glare with—that is what they would say 
to him. They are sure that contem- 
plation is a very solemn business, not 
to be accomplished without much use 
of time and capital letters, and impossi- 
ble to anybody who has neither sat on 
the knees of an University nor is still 
sitting there: and they would mock at 
the idea that old Mr. Nobody, taken 
aback, for the moment, by the fact that 
he is somebody, counts as a _ philoso- 
pher. That is the way of the young. 
They admire size, and needs must love 
the largest when they see it; and their 
ingenuous motto, the least that they 
can do with, is O World, O Life, O Time. 
They try to think of everything at once, 
and look up at the stars, and down, as 
if they also were stars, on the rest of 
us; and they read Carlyle, and have no 
difficulty in seeing life steadily and see- 
ing it whole, and are sure that it is 
not unreasonable to contemplate the 
One, the All, and the Infinite. 

Middle age, like the Sphinx, whom it 
resembles in several features, compels 
us to put away those things which are 
invisible, and look at those which are at 
our feet. To this compulsion we yield 
slowly, and ungraciously. We have 
learned what we call by the proud 
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name of experience: we have learned 
to judge and sentence ourselves, to 
narrow our plans, to pay our way, to 
be nice to people, even to them whom 
we bear as crosses, just as they bear 
us: we have gained, we have lost. To 
this humdrum level we condescend, not 
without some grumbling and a faint 
sense of lapse. We leave the Mount 
of Contemplation, we say good-bye to 
that Promised Land which nobody but 
ourselves ever promised to us. For 
the last time, from the vantage of the 
Mount, we look to the very horizon. 
Twilight, mist, and rain are creeping 
up to us, with all the usual autumnal 
effects: the middle-aged, nowadays, can 
do nothing without a drift of withered 
leaves and a sunset at five o'clock, and 
all Nature must be middle-aged, merely 
because they are. Then we come 
down from yonder mountain heights, 
and leave the young men up there. 
For the rest of our lives we are the 
Man in the Street. 

The Man in the Street would be my 
neighbor if he were not myself. He 
is my neighbor, when I am speaking 
of him; and he is I, when my neighbor 
is speaking of him. He has his faults: 
especially, he is never quite up to the 
standard of other men’s good inten- 
tions. He is well-meaning, a faithful 
husband, a kind father, honest, and 
sober. But he is slow to grasp, in all 
their bearings, the general principles of 
his superiors: and he is dreadfully 
short-sighted, almost blind, they tell 
him, to his own remote interests. But 
you must remember that he is not 
what you could call young: he is fifty, 
if he is a day. You cannot imagine 
him young, or unmarried, or athletic, or 
fashionable. It is natural, at his age, 
to be rather slow: and his myopia is 
presbyopia. Besides, he is tired. 

Do what we will, we who are the 
Man in the Street, we never please the 
man at the first-floor windows. Which- 
ever side we take, it is the wrong side. 


The Man in the Street. 


Even if we take both, as we always do, 
we are but a general impression, a pop- 
ular feeling, an ill-considered opinion 
founded on insufficient information. If 
we vote Liberal, we are Little Eng- 
landers: if Conservative, we are under 
the influence of beer: and if we vote 
for Labor we are deluded malcontents, 
the prey of agitators. No wonder we 
are tired: look at us, what a common 
lot of men. Here goes a poor author, 
limping painfully in the crowd: he 
was wounded in the Book War, that is 
why he is lame—which was hard on 
him, for he was a non-combatant: but 
he gets no compensation, because the 
military authorities on each side say 
that they were trying to protect him, 
and that he does not understand the 
complexity of the situation. Besides, 
minorities must suffer. Here goes a 
poor tradesman, bearing a weight well- 
nigh not to be borne of rates: but the 
Progressives and the Moderates, if he 
raises his voice, shut all the windows; 
they cannot hear themselves speak, be- 
cause the Man in the Street is making 
such a noise. We are never in the 
right. Great allowance is made for 
us, and with much skill we are ex- 
plained away: we are a natural result, 
a necessary evil. LHliderly, slow, nar- 
row-minded, half-hearted, short-sighted 
—oh, you poor Man in the Street, I am 
downright sorry for you. How you 
must envy the comfortable folk at the 
first-floor windows, and the young men 
enjoying the view from the Mount of 
Contemplation. 

No, says he, I do not. The wonders of 
the street suffice me. Here, for him 
whom the first-floor and the Mount de- 
spise, here, in the street, is wisdom. 
This narrow line of pavement, between 
high buildings, and across the crowded 
Forum, is Via Sacra, and goes up to 
the temple of Capitoline Jove. The 
young men on the Mount survey the 
universe: he, in the street, discovers 
it there. Nobody, with a good micro- 
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scope, can fail to discover the universe; 
especially if he is not looking for it. 
To an elderly gentleman with a sense 
of wonder, there is no such thing as 
the light of common day: Heaven lies 
about him in his second infancy. 

The young men, high above us, apos- 
trophizing Time and Space, and get- 
ting more and more like Shelley every 
minute, regret that we elders take no 
interest either in them orin him. They 
express this regret with charming 
courtesy and happy laughter; or with 
that particular kind of smile which is 
called wistful. But we, down in the 
street, beguile ourselves with wonder. 
We have not, alas! the mind of sci- 
ence. To look down a microscope, and 
see what is there, is science; to look 
down it, and see what is not there, is 
wonderful. It is we, not they, who en- 
joy the Consolations of Philosophy. 
We, not they, deserve that praise which 
Stevenson, in Virginibus Puerisque, 
gives to one of his friends: 


She has a share of the higher and 
more poetical understanding, frank in- 
terest in things for their own sake, 
and enduring astonishment at the most 
common. She is not to be deceived by 
custom, or made to think a mystery 
solved when it is repeated. I have 
heard her say she could wonder her- 
self crazy over the human eyebrow. 


This placid vision, coming late into 
a narrow commonplace life, of the mys- 
tery and the miracle of a breath of 
air and a mouthful of food, may stop 
short, like the marriage service, at 
amazement. A man may wonder him- 
self crazy over the human eyebrow, 
and stay his mind there, calling it the 
result of evolution, and prophesying 
either a further development of its 
charms or their ultimate extinction, ac- 
cording to his views of the Beautiful. 
Wonder, thus pulled up short by sci- 
ence, is not philosophy, but merely a 
light disquietude: and to say Inquietum 
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est cor nostrum, without its context, 
does not commit anybody to anything. 
But once a heart is disquieted, espe- 
cially an elderly heart, it is apt to ask 
questions: and, in a world presumably 
run on rational lines, a rational ques- 
tion has a way of expecting to receive, 
some time or other, a rational answer. 
Perhaps that is why some men, at fifty, 
are less averse from faith than they 
were at five-and-twenty. 

The first-floor people are curiously 
ignorant about the inner life of the 
Man in the Street. Each of them is 
under the delusion that his own sub- 
ject interests us. I was in the street 
yesterday, as I always am—IJbam forte 
Via Sacra, sicut meus est mos—and was 
amused to see how they were watching 
me and my fellows. They thought 
that we were talking about them. We 
hardly ever do that. We were talking 
about ourselves, 

When we are tired of talking about 
ourselves, which seldom happens, we 
talk about the street. We admire its 
humanity, its catholicity, its everlast- 
ing novelty. It is never dull, never the 
same, for two yards together. Some- 
thing is always going on. The long 
vista, the atmospheric effects, the play 
of colors and of sounds, the strip uf 
blue sky overhead, give us pleasure. 
The shop-windows dress themselves 
for us. Here are flowers, books, pic- 
tures, Eastern fabrics and precious 
metal-work, and all that we most care 
to see, and all to be seen for nothing. 
Also, there is music in the street, real 
music, not the tinkling or strumming of 
pianos, which may be good enough for 
the first-floor people; but we are more 
critical. Also, we enjoy, among our- 
selves, freedom, and simplicity, and 
vagabond ease: we do not care two- 
pence for fine manners. Not that our 
manners are bad, far from it, they are 
model, being pure of affectation: and 
there is nobody in the street more gen- 
erally liked than the policeman. His 
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move on, there, is our favorite motto, 
and his pass away, please, is in frequent 
use with us for an epitaph. 

Oh, we come to epitaphs: the street 
has its sorrows, as well as its joys, 
and, like the man in the play, deems no 
element of humanity alien from itself. 
Babies going to be christened, brides 
going to be wed, old friends going to 
be buried, are in the traffic: and we are 
making a rule, now, of lifting our hats 
to all of them, the living no less than 
the dead. In our own quiet way, we 
are enamored of our friends’ lives, 
and not frightened at their deaths. 
For, as I said before, we are fifty, if 
We are a day. 

Politics hardly touch us. Loyalty 
we have in ampler measure than is 
generally supposed. The House of 
Lords, Education, Ritual, and His Maj- 
esty’s relations with Foreign Powers, 
we seldom contemplate with attention: 
a new murder, or the sudden rush of a 
fire-engine, or the event of a football- 
match, interests us with more imme- 
diate appeal. That is one of our faults: 
like the decadent Athenians, we are too 
fond of news. This fault has this ex- 
cuse, that we do understand that sort 
of news. 

And, I think, they do us wrong who 
think of us as indifferent to art and 
religion. They are confusing the Man 
in the Street with the man at the 
street-corner. We are very fond of 
art; and it need not be of the present 
day: indeed, we prefer it old. And 
the same, I think, might fairly be said 
of our religion. 

That we have a poor opinion of poli- 
tics, is plain from our way of appoint- 
ing to office, first one Party and then 
the other. They call us the flowing 
tide and the swing of the pendulum: 
they fail to see that the alternation of 
our votes is the result not of natural 
laws but of natural indifference. As 
with Imperial politics, as they are 
called, so with municipal politics. The 
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Progressives take the street up, and 
we pay for it; and then we send for 
the Moderates, to take the rates down. 
We employ either firm, as it suits us. 

Fixtures, not Parties, are what we 
admire: the Throne, the Church, the 
British Museum, and the Twopenny 
Tube. The House of Lords, as a fix- 
ture, is admirable in our eyes, on those 
rare occasions when it attracts our 
notice. We, the electorate, prefer, 
above our own handiwork, those insti- 
tutions which are not of our making. 
On a holiday, what Paterfamilias loves 
is to be out of his ordinary clothes and 
his ordinary ways: and what Mater 
loves, is not to know what is coming 
for dinner, and not to have to pay calls. 
We, in the street, cherish this holiday- 
feeling, this irresponsibility: they keep 
us, at fifty, young. 

In Art we naturally have a special 
liking for our own property, such as 
the National Gallery and South Ken- 
sington: and we chiefly go to the Acad- 
emy because, as we say, it would be 
a pity to miss it. But the art that we 
love above all is the art of the street: 
and a pageant, not Lord Mayor's show, 
but a real grand pageant, gives us 
more joy than a wilderness of pictures. 
Our simple hearts leap, when the flash 
of scarlet and of gold comes down 
the street, and pageant-music sets our 
feet jogging, and lifts our tired minds, 
and makes the street, even the street, 
seem but the way to somewhere else. 

For we are a sentimental lot: and, 
for the sake of economy, we live on 
our emotions, which costs nothing. It 
is all in vain that superior folk give us 
collective names, and take us in the 
lump and the long run and the aver- 
age. Nothing, not even their patron- 
age, will ever collect or lump our in- 
numerable souls. Myself, my little 
bit of business, my tiny plans, my 
home, my own people: it is for them 
that each of us lives and works, and 
of them that he thinks and talks. 
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So far is the Man of the Street from 
the comprehension of them who give 
him that name. The young men on 
Mount Contemplation deny that he is 
a philosopher: the wiseacres at the 
first-floor windows fondly believe that 
he cares for politics. The conceit of 
these respectable personages would be 
insufferable, if it were not so funny. 
Stay where you are, young men, by 
all means, and contemplate the Infinite: 
it will keep you out of mischief: but 
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we, not you, are the true philosophers. 
Gentlemen of the First Floor, specu- 
late, if it amuses you, which way we 
are going to vote: we had not thought 
about it, one way or the other; but we 
shall probably, according to our habit, 
vote the opposite way to last time. 
But pray do not ask us, just now, to 
listen to you, or to give you a personal 
interview: for we have plenty to do 
without that, and it is such a busy life 
in the street. 
Stephen Paget. 





TWO SOLDIERS. 


Two years ago I inherited, by the 
death of an aunt, a small property in 
a remote part of the North of England. 
My aunt had never lived at Mewden- 
ham, as the place is called; I had no 
sentimental associations with the place, 
and as its remote position seemed to me 
very undesirable, I determined to sell 
it at the expiration of the present ten- 
ant’s lease. Curiously enough, this 
tenant—an eccentric old bachelor—died 
very soon after my aunt’s death, and 
I went down for my second and last 
visit to Mewdenham as soon as I could 
leave London, to see the agent and 
make arrangements for putting the 
property up for sale. I mention these 
facts merely to explain how I ever 
came to visit such a desolate, solitary 
place as Mewdenham at all. 

My journey to the north was made on 
one of the coldest and wettest days of 
a cold wet winter, and I mugt confess 
that I did not feel particularly grate- 
ful to my late aunt for her bequest, on 
the singularly unpleasant journey 
which I made to her house. The near- 
est station was ten miles distant from 
the village of Mewdenham, and I had 
ordered a conveyance to meet me and 
drive me thither in the afternoon. The 
rain descended mercilessly the whole 
time and an open dogeart with a lame 


horse was not a particularly effective 
way of covering the ground with any 
degree of speed. But I was interested 
at first in some of the pretty villages 
through which I passed, and I remem- 
ber noticing with a good deal of satis- 
faction the cheerful white painted sign- 
posts, pointing to numerous hamlets, 
villages, or towns. ‘The place did not 
seem so isolated as I remembered it on 
the solitary occasion when I had been 
taken there as a boy, and the commer- 
cial spirit in me rejoiced to think that 
the advertisement of the house which I 
determined to put in “The Field” need 
not, therefore, be quite so unattractive 
as I had imagined it would have to be. 
“Truthfully,” I thought, “I shall be 
able to say that Mewdenham is situ- 
ated in a cheerful neighborhood.” 

As we drove onwards, however, this 
encouraging view of things was obliter- 
ated by the extraordinary dreariness 
of the landscape through which we 
passed. On a fine day, perhaps, the 
scene would have possessed certain 
tones of coloring which would have re- 
lieved its monotony, but under a leaden 
sky and in a downpour of rain I can 
hardly imagine a more unattractive 
scene than that which presented itself 
tome. The desolation of it I can only 
describe as being of a penetrating qual- 
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ity, such as I have never felt before 
or since. It was impossible to escape 
from the depressing effects of the gray 
rolling country and the chill, ever fall- 
ing rain. The country, so far as the 
eye could penetrate through the pre- 
vailing mists, seemed to be utterly un- 
inhabited. Sign-posts became fewer, 
and still one relentless white finger 
pointing eastward bore the word Mew- 
denham upon it. Last of all, ata 
forked roadway, the last sign-post in 
all the world (as it seemed) stood soli- 
tary, like a crippled man, and stretched 
out one maimed arm, upon which was 
written Mewdenham. It was as 
though one was journeying to the last 
camp on a voyage of discovery—after 
that the unknown began! 

Still the lame horse jogged on, till 
at last we reached a very small hamlet 
with one very large house in it, which 
I recognized as being my late aunt’s 
property. We drove through the lodge 
gates, the cottages on either side of 
them being deserted, and so on up an 
ill-kept drive, black with weeds and 
moss, to the hall door, with its rusty 
door-bell and crumbling steps. 

I was at the Manor House for nearly 
a fortnight before my agent, who was 
ill, was well enough to come and see 
me, and I spent the time selecting such 
furniture and pictures as I meant to 
keep, and going over the books in the 
library, and the queer old china which 
I found in cupboards as large as re- 
spectable sized bedrooms. 

Having done all this, there followed a 
few days of absolute idleness, while lL 
waited for my agent to return, and dur- 
ing which time I got very tired indeed 
of my own company in the big dreary 
house. Most of the rooms had not 
been inhabited for years, the paper 
was peeling from the walls, and hung 
dejectedly across the old _ picture- 
frames. The fireplaces in the bed- 
rooms were red with rust, and some 
fine old steel fenders were completely 
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ruined from lack of care and attention. 

It seemed to me then, and it has 
seemed ever since, that Mewdenham 
was without exception not only the 
most deserted and desolate spot I have 
ever visited, but one in which it was 
more difficult to find anything to do 
than any other that I have ever come 
across. The shooting at the Manor, 
like everything else, had been utterly 
neglected, the farms were small and 
poor, and although the acreage was 
large, it seemed to consist for the most 
part of uninhabited moorland—unin- 
habited, that is, by either men or 
beasts or birds. 

It was on the fifth day of my solitary 
sojourn that I determined to seek hu- 
man companionship by calling upon the 
vicar of the place, and I shall not read- 
ily forget the feeling of relief when 
the happy thought presented itself to 
me of going down the hill to call at 
the Vicarage, whose roof I had often 
seen from my own windows. 

The roof of the Vicarage was the 
most conspicuous thing about it. The 
tiny house itself was smothered in a 
fold of the hills, or downs, as I suppose 
one ought to call them, and it lay so 
completely in a hollow that it might 
easily have been overlooked by any 
one riding, for instance, within quite 
a short distance of it. I did not real- 
ize until I had entered the house and 
was shown into a very small, barely 
furnished room, what a curious feeling 
it must give to live always in a hollow 
of this sort. From whatever side of 
the room I looked out, the view was 
always the same—green turf, nothing 
but green turf. The green was re- 
flected in the walls of the room and on 
its furniture, and gave it the appear- 
ance of a room seen through the clear 
gelatine paper which used to delight 
one as a child, on the outside of crack- 
ers. When Mrs. Vivian entered the 
room she also appeared green, like the 
walls and the furniture, and I suppose 
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I appeared green too. On Mrs. Vivi- 
an’s face the green light had rather a 
ghastly effect, for she was naturally 
a very pale woman, and her face had 
an appearance which I can only de- 
scribe as mummified, so wrinkled and 
lined was it, and with such a dead 
look in the lustreless eyes. She seemed 
utterly unused to society of any sort, 
and shook hands awkwardly before sit- 
ting down on the edge of the sofa. To 
my hardly sustained conversation she 
replied in monosyllables, and sat look- 
ing at me with her lack-lustre eyes, and 
a half-awakened, half-startled expres- 
sion upon her wrinkled, ash-colored 
face. 

“Oh! I thought impatiently, “I be 
lieve the whole of Mewdenham has 
been shut away in a box for the last 
hundred years and has gone to mould. 
A cemetery itself could not contain a 
more corpse-like face than this, and 
why does not she offer me a cup of tea, 
or behave like a rational being?” 

I nervously praised the view, talked 
of the crops, asked about the parish, 
while Mrs. Vivian with her dim sad 
face sat opposite me, making her mono- 
syllabic replies. The call lasted nearly 
half an hour, for I stayed on, hoping 
to see the vicar, but as he never ap- 
peared, I presently rose to go. Mrs. 
Vivian’s hand was horribly cold as I 
shook it, and I noticed for the first 
time that there was no fire in the room. 
She did not ring the bell to have me 
shown out, but having shaken hands, 
stood looking at me in her dazed way 
until I veritably began to feel that | 
was the only live thing in a place of 
ghosts. 

On my way home I overtook the 
vicar, and still with the desire for hu- 
man companionship strong within me, 
I stopped and introduced myself to 
him, and begged that he would walk as 
far as the Manor House with me, and 
tell me about the village and the peo- 
ple. He assented, though with exactly 
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the same dazed look of surprise which 
had been apparent on Mrs. Vivian’s 
face during the whole time I spoke 
with her, and I found during our walk 
that he was not conversant with a sin- 
gle topic of conversation upon which 
I touched, outside his own parish of 
some thirty or forty souls. I fell back 
upon the current news of the day, and 
alluded to an item of interest which I 
asked him if he had noticed, and was 
met with the reply that the vicar never 
saw a newspaper. “We are very 
poor,” he said. 

Singularly enough, the man’s face, 
in spite of its blighted, forgotten ex- 
pression, was a remarkably pleasing 
one. The stillness about it had noth- 
ing of the provoking apathy of his 
wife’s, and his complete ignorance of 
the outside world and its ideas gave 
me the feeling that he had forgotten, 
rather than that he had never known, 
what we call the ways of the world. 
His accent was the unmistakable ac- 
cent of the public school, and his man- 
ners, in spite of being antiquated, were 
certainly those of a gentleman. It was 
the prevailing sadness of his aspect, 
like that of his wife, which burdened 
one unpleasantly. One felt that it was 
the sadness of a horrid dream which 
one cannot shake off. He made no ef- 
fort to talk, and I was more and more 
surprised to find how ignorant he was 
of the current topics of the day. He 
had heard of the late Queen Victoria’s 
death, and knew by hearsay that there 
was to be a Coronation in June, and 
the war in South Africa he had also 
heard of, but of the details of the fight- 
ing he knew nothing at all, and when I 
spoke of them, his eyes lit for a mo- 
ment and his face flushed with excite- 
ment, but he did not pursue the sub- 
ject, nor did I. 

He came into the house at my invita- 
tion and sat with me in the only hab- 
itable sitting-room, where a bright fire 
burned, and I noticed that he spread 
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out his thin, well-shaped hands with 
an evident sense of enjoyment to the 
blaze. His dazed absent manner be- 
came less conspicuous, and when 1 
came back to the sitting-room, having 
been to order some tea, I found him 
turning over some books on the table 
in an eager way, though still in his be- 
wildered, half-awakened manner, and 
he asked me one or two questions as to 
the contents of the volumes. During 
tea-time, however, he relapsed into si- 
lence again, and later, declining my 
invitation to stay on, he went down the 
hill through the rain again. 

“Now here,” I thought, “are two 
plants shut away in a cellar! How 
did they ever come here, and why huve 
they remained here? Did they grow 
up with the old church, and have they 
stood here and become covered with 
mould like it?’ 

I rang the bell from force of habit 
(the bells were all broken) and then 
called for my housekeeper to come and 
take away the tea things. 

“How long has the Vicar been here?” 
I asked. 

“I couldn’t say, sir, I’m sure,” she 
replied. “I know they’ve been here 
longer than I have, and I came from 
York, when I was married at eight- 
een.” 

“I don’t remember them when I was 
a boy,” I said. “But I believe I was 
not here above a couple of days.” 

Mrs. Hodder was sure they must 
have been here in those far-off days. 
“But indeed, sir,” she said, “I believe 
he may have forgotten how long he 
has been here hisself! Time flies so!” 

“They seem to live a very isolated 
sort of life,” I remarked. 

“Well, so they do, sir, I'm sure,” said 
Mrs. Hodder. “I don’t believe either 
of them has been away from the place 
as long as I remember, and I have 
heard the postman say there’s never a 
letter goes to the Vicarage. It's like 
this, sir, you see, people get forgotten 
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when they are away in a corner like 
Mewdenham, and his Reverence was 
always a quiet man, I understand.” 

I do not know why I was so inquisi- 
tive, except that I had very little to do 
or think about, and I next asked my 
housekeeper how long the vicar had 
been married. But about this she 
could not give me exact information. 

“It must have been after he came 
here,” she said. “For he married old 
Mr. Jennings’ daughter, that’s the 
farmer that used to live up at New- 
thorpe, but he went bankrupt and died 
many years ago. Miss Jennings wasn’t 
exactly the Reverend Vivian’s class of 
life, I fancy,” said Mrs. Hodder, with 
some insight, “but you can’t say 
there‘s much choice of young ladies 
hereabouts, for I don’t believe there’s 
one nearer than Lenham, where the 
station is. Old Mr, Jennings,” went on 
Mrs. Hodder comfortably, having ac- 
cepted my offer of an armchair near 
the fire, “‘was a wonderfully free man 
with his money, and folks do say that 
Mr. Vivian came here with a few debts 
to his name, but that he woke up one 
fine morning to find Mr. Jennings had 
paid them. Be that as it may, sir, I 
know that he’s been paying off some 
of the old man’s debts, piece by piece, 
which makes them poorer than they 
need be—poor though the living is to 
begin with.” 

I told Mrs. Hodder that I should like 
to see the church, and obtained from 
her information as to the hours of ser- 
vice on the following Sunday, and 
when eleven o'clock came I walked 
across the park to the church and occu- 
pied my ancestral pew in the gallery 
for the first and last time. 

I cannot describe the church, being 
utterly devoid of any knowledge of 
architecture, and I can only say that it 
appeared to me a very curious and 
beautiful one. The capitals of the 
pillars (my architectural terms are 
probably all wrong) were carved with 
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strange heads, more curious than any 
gargoyles that I have ever seen. 
Their expressions were sinister, their 
lips and eyes protruded, and their ex- 
pressions were rendered ten times 
more hideous by the patches of green 
damp on the faces. Some rusty armor 
and tattered colors hung upon the 
walls of the church, but these also 
were going to decay, like everything 
else, and some heavy drops of rain 
dripped perpetually from the roof upon 
the chancel floor. The pews of the 
church were of oak, bleached and al- 
most colorless with time, and some 
sparrows hopped in and out through 
holes in the windows. 

I think that of all the desolate things 
that I saw in that most desolate and 
remote village, the beautiful old stone 
chureh looked the most forsaken and 
the most forlorn. And the vicar and 
his wife seemed like an essential part 
of the place. Mrs. Vivian came in 
first and took her place in a large 
square pew, just below the pulpit. Be- 
hind her sat a few school children, who 
played little games with each other un- 
reproved, and there may have been half 
a dozen other worshippers in the 
church, 

Mr. Vivian read the service without 
any sort of feeling, indeed anything 
like sensation seemed divorced from 
this strange pair. I began to think | 
would have been just as much sur- 
prised had I seen the expression of a 
mummy alter, as I should have been to 
see a look of animation on the pale 
faces of the vicar and his wife. <A 
weird thought came into my head that 
it would have been more appropriate 
to see them lying on one of the stone 
monuments in the church, with their 
set faces cut in stone, rather than 
standing at the reading desk, or sit- 
ting in a big square pew of the church. 

The church itself, I had discovered, 
had an interesting history, having been 
built when Mewdenham was a favor- 
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ite hunting place of some early English 
king, and near by it were the fine ruins 
of an ancient almshouse which, like 
everything else, seemed to have been 
forgotten and to have fallen to pieces 
through sheer indifference. The stones 
in the graveyard leaned over help- 
lessly, as though seeking some support 
which no one ever gave them, and the 
rain dripped ceaselessly through the 
roof of the church on to the chancel 
floor, as the vicar, in his thin refined 
voice, read the morning service of the 
day. The music for the church was 
supplied by a sort of hand-organ, which 
was turned by an old man sitting in 
the gallery, and the school children en- 
deavored to suit their simple hymns to 
it. Mr. Vivian wore a black Geneva 
gown, rusty with age, which enveloped 
his spare figure and made him appear 
a smaller man than he really was. 
The service dragged itself out to a 
dreary interminable length, neither Lit- 
any nor Ante-communion service nor a 
single prayer was omitted, and I ex- 
cused myself for the sense of impa- 
tience this gave me by reflecting that 
I should not have minded it had the 
service been less dismal and depress- 
ing, or the vicar’s voice less monoto- 
nous and sad. 

The Sunday was the first Sunday af- 
ter Epiphany, and I was looking out 
the collect for the day in my Prayer 
Book, when I was startled by hearing 
a sudden change in the vicar’s quiet 
voice, which caused me to look up sud- 
denly from my book. I believe that 
had the reader's voice been naturally 
one of those which are full of feeling 
and expression, I should nevertheless 
have been startled by the note of ac- 
tual suffering which rang through Mr. 
Vivian’s voice as he spoke the collect 
for the day—“O Lord,” he prayed, “We 
beseech thee mercifully to receive the 
prayers of thy people which call upon 
thee; and grant that they may both 
perceive, and know what things they 
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ought to do, and also may have grace 
and power faithfully to fulfil the same, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’— 
“Faithfully to fulfil the same,” said the 
vicar, and suddenly he raised his head 
and looked upwards, while upon his un- 
impassioned face there broke a look of 
entreaty and of supplication such as I 
think I had never seen anywhere be- 
fore. The eyes were raised upwards, 
the small thin hands were clasped 
strenuously together, the man’s face 
was transformed, his look fixed and 
almost unearthly. Mrs. Vivian seemed 
affected, though not in so powerful a 
degree as her husband, by the force 
of the prayer. Her parchment-like 
face twitched a little and she moved 
her hands on the bookboard in a rest- 
less way. 

I have always thought that there are 
times which may come only once or 
twice in one’s life in which one may 
see a fellow creature with the mask 
off. I can only describe it in this way. 
I do not know that consciously any of 
us are wearing a mask, I only know 
that when it is off the result is start- 
ling, and that one feels almost a sense 
of apology for seeing any one thus 
exposed. 

But the vicar had covered his face 
with his hands, and a moment after- 
wards his voice in its level monotone 
continued repeating the prayers of the 
Church, while his wife’s face was as 
impassive and unmoved as before. The 
sermon was not eloquent, and the ser- 
vice ended as dully and depressingly 
as it had begun. The handful of 
school children trooped out, and the 
old man who had turned the hand- 
organ limped down the gallery stairs 
and took a place in one of the pews 
of the church, and | left and walked 
up the hill again, leaving him and the 
old clergyman and his wife in the 
damp dilapidated church beginning the 
Service in which angels and archangels 
join, 
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My agent was better and able to see 
me on the following day, and I got 
through my work within the week, 
and quitted Mewdenham with a pro- 
found feeling of satisfaction at shak- 
ing the mud of that deserted village 
off my feet. Before I left, I made 
some inquiries of my agent about the 
aged vicar and his wife, but I could 
gather very little from him. His Rev- 
erence had come to the place long be- 
fore he did: he was much respected in 
the parish and passed for a _ saint 
among a people not given to imagina- 
tion. His wife rarely left the house 
except to go to church. They had no 
servant, and were so poor, that, as the 
agent said, “even a beggar might be 
ashamed to take a crust from them.” 
Yes, the church was a little better filled 
in the evenings, and Mr. Vivian said 
prayers there daily, every morning, 
opening the church and ringing the 
bell himself, which summons brought 
no worshippers to the door, although 
the village people were supposed to 
set their clocks by it. 

And so Mewdenham passed out of 
my life and out of my hands, for very 
shortly afterwards the place was 
bought by a Yorkshireman with a large 
family of boys and girls, who, one 
hopes, have chased away some of the 
ghosts which undoubtedly inhabited 
the place, as well as the rats which 
infested the lower regions. 

I was very busy with parliamentary 
work after my return to London, and 
then came the preparations for the 
King’s Coronation and its subsequent 
dramatic postponement, almost at the 
last moment, I stayed on in London 
till August, as my house was on the 
route of the procession, and several 
people were coming to stay with me to 
enjoy what promised to be a good view 
of it from my window. 

A hundred pens have described the 
scene! Perhaps no one will ever quite 
be able to depict the enthusiasm of 4 
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nation to whom their king had been 
given once again almost from the gates 
of death. We are not perhaps ar 
emotional people, but there was some- 
thing strangely impressive and serious 
even, about the joy of the day, and I 
leave it to those who were there to re- 
call how they felt, without attempting 
to explain to those who were absent 
how grand and how moving the whole 
thing was. My father had come up to 


stay with me for the Coronation, and 


as he was not strong enough to go to 
the Abbey Service, he and I watched 
the procession from my balcony. He 
Was very much impressed, as I was 
also, by the gorgeous massed coloring 
of the pageant, and I believe that we 
had a better opportunity of remarking 
on this than many others may have 
had, for as the procession came down 
the street and turned the corner where 
my house stands, it was in the shade 
of some tall houses, and then burst, as 
it were, into the sunshine. The uni- 
forms, glittering helmets, and flashing 
steel of the soldiers caught the sun, 
and threw off facets of splendor, quite 
dazzling to the eyes, and the grim gray 
houses of London accentuated the bril- 
liance of the stream of color passing 
through it in a manner quite inde 
scribably effective. As the King’s car- 
riage passed beneath our windows, 
amid the ringing cheers of the crowd, 
my father pointed to the figure of one 
of the Generals, splendidly mounted, 
who rode not far in the rear of the 
Royal carriage. 

“There!” he said, and his fine old 
face lit up with enthusiasm, “is the 
man I think I admire most in the 
Army. I have often seen him at State 
affairs of this sort, and, it may be 
prejudice of course, but it always 
seems to me he is conspicuous even 
amongst the most distinguished people 
at a levée, for instance, or on an occa- 
sion of this sort. No one else seems 
to have quite his seat on a horse, and 
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1 believe few soldiers have quite his 
passionate love for the Army.” 

“He is General Winyard, isn’t he?” I 
said, glancing at the programme in my 
hand. 

My father nodded. 

“How well he has always done!” he 
exclaimed with generous enthusiasm, 
“and I believe he is one of the most 
popular Generals in the Service.” 

My father was still gazing admir- 
ingly at the General riding down the 
street in the morning sunshine. The 
man sat his horse superbly, and there 
did not seem to be an inch of him 
that was not well turned out and per- 
fect. 

“One of the men,” said my father 
more quietly, “who are the making of 
England.” 

I found him talking again about his 
hero (as I called him) when, late in the 
afternoon, most of my guests having 
left, he sat quietly in the window talk- 
ing to an old friend of his, and waiting 
till the crowds should have dispersed 
before venturing homewards. 

“He must be a man not many years 
younger than myself,” my father was 
saying, “and yet what a carriage! what 
physique! I envy him every time I 
see him, and then I think what a 
feeble old fellow I am, who am not per- 
haps ten years his senior.” 

“I wonder,” said his friend, Colonel 
Allington, who sat with him in the 
window, “if you ever heard rather a 
curious story about him. I don’t think 
it is generally known, but I happened 
to be on board ship with him at the 
time, so I know it is true.” 

“Will you wait half a minute?” I 
said. “I have got to say good-bye to 
some one, and then we shall be quite 
undisturbed to listen to your story.” 

“Oh, it’s not much of a tale,” said 
Colonel Allington lightly, “but it has 
always seemed to me like one of those 
life’s little ironies, such as we find 
difficult to fit in with our sense of 
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justice, or, if I may put the matter so 
seriously, is, with our limited knowl- 
edge, hard to reconcile with our ideas 
of what is a perfectly fair ordering of 
things.” 

I said good-bye to my remaining 
guests, and came back to the window, 
armed with a supply of tobacco, with- 
out which reminiscences are impossible. 

“I hope you will not think him less 
of a hero,” began Colonel Allington, 
“when I have told you my little tale. 
I don’t judge the man, I merely tell 
you the story for what it is worth.... 
We were coming home from China one 
trooping season, and there were on 
board two very nice young fellows in 
the 110th. The two were great friends 
and the keenest soldiers I think whom 
I have ever met. Enthusiasm for the 
service is perhaps not much the fashion 
nowadays, but these two I believe 
hadn’t a thought beyond their regi- 
ment. They talked shop to each other, 
and each of them I believe was going 
to be Commander-in-Chief some day.” 

My father laughed. “One of them at 
least,” he said, “has not fallen far short 
of his ambitions, if, as I suppose, one 
of these boys is General Winyard.” 

Colonel Allington assented, and 
added, “He’s a splendid soldier, every 
one knows that. ... Well, we had not 
been very many days out to sea when 
we got into the very worst storm IL 
have ever experienced. No one thought 
we were ever going to get through it. 
I suppose we were all in an awful 
funk, I know I was, and we were 
packed into the saloon, ready dressed 
to take to the boats if the ship went 
to pieces. One of the most horrible 
things I remember about those few 
hours when we waited there, expecting 
every minute to go to the bottom, was 
seeing a man who had been washed 
overboard carried past the portholes of 
the saloon. It was horrible,” said 
Colonel Allington, brushing away the 
wemory with a movement of his hand, 
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“and it is no use talking about these 
things now that they are over. The 
two young fellows, I remember, were 
standing quite near me when the thing 
occurred, and it made us all feel 
shocked for a time. There were some 
women on board who behaved very 
well, and the captain did not pretend 
there was no danger, but had sent 
down word that we were all to be 
ready to take to the boats. I suppose 
none of us would have minded the sus- 
pense of the thing if it hadn’t lasted 
so long! But those two or three hours 
in the saloon were perfectly awful. 
Young Winyard, as he was then, and 
his friend stood quite near me, never 
saying a word, and showing a good 
deal of self-control. Suddenly a parson 
on board knelt down and said the 
prayer that is used in storms at sea. 
I can’t quite remember how it goes,” 
said Colonel Allington, and he took up 
a Prayer Book which lay on a table 
near, and read the concluding clause 
of the prayer which says: ‘Oh send 
Thy word of command to rebuke the 
raging wind and the roaring seas, that 
we being delivered from this distress 
may live to serve Thee and to glorify 
Thy Name all the days of our life.’ 
“There was something curiously dra- 
matic in the scene. One felt one’s 
nerves at an awful tension, and some 
ladies who had not broken down before 
sobbed outright. Every one said 
‘Amen,’ and the two young fellows 
standing near me, caught up perhaps 
by the awful excitement of the mo- 
ment, and with eternity very near 
them, made a vow to each other that 
if they should be delivered out of this 
storm they would give up the rest of 
their lives to the service of God, and 
would on their return to England be- 
come ordained ministers of His Church. 
“Well, the storm ceased after a 
while, and although I regret to say 
there were several casualties on board 
—men washed overboard and the like— 
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the passengers were all safe, and for 
the most part so were the crew. No 
one during the entire time had behaved 
badly or lost their heads, so we had 
nothing to be ashamed of, only a very 
distinct feeling of thankfulness when 
we met together safe and sound after 
the storm had gone down. I remein- 
ber this was a very great satisfaction 
to me at the time, and I felt very glad 
we had all behaved like English ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

My father was listening attentively, 
I have seldom seen him more inter- 
ested in a story. “We can't judge 
him,” he said gravely; “these things 
of course must be between the man 
who utters them and the Being to 
whom the promise is made. And one 
hopes that much will be forgiven or 
excused in the non-performance of a 
vow which is made in a moment of 
excitement. 

“Did you ever hear,” he asked, “what 
became of the other young fellow after- 
wards?” 

“He went into the Church,” said 
Colonel Allington, “and got a living, | 
believe, somewhere in the North, but 
I lost sight of him altogether after a 
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year ortwo. He married beneath him, 
I understand, but I never heard what 
became of him.” 

“Do you remember his name?” I said. 

“Vivian,” said Colonel Allington. 
“Arthur Vivian. Oh, it’s an old-time 
story now, and sounds like a page out 
of an old book even to myself, but i 
have often wondered since what be- 
came of the other fellow.” 


The noise of the shouting in the 
streets had died away, and there was a 
lull in the London holiday-making for 
the King. The August sun was get- 
ting low, but the illuminations and de- 
vices of electric light had not yet been 
lit up. We all sat silent for a time; 
and I seemed to forget London and the 
Coronation, and found myself in a fine 
old ruined Norman church again, with 
worm-eaten benches and rotting stones, 
and dripping roof, and I saw an old 
man’s face turned heavenward, and 
heard him cry, as out of a prison 
house, praying that he might both per- 
ceive and know what he ought to do, 
and also have grace and power faith- 
fully to fulfil the same. 

S. Macnaughtan, 





THE WEAKNESS OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


There is one especially good point 
about Mr. Roosevelt: he is not afraid 
of the Constitution. Unlike most 
American statesmen, he declines to 
adopt towards it an attitude of puerile 
and uncritical acceptation. He freely 
confesses that conditions have changed 
since the organic instrument of Ameri- 
can Government was first drafted; that 
its framers did not and could not fore- 
see and provide for everything; and 
that a Constitution written in the 
eighteenth century is bound to disclose 
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certain inadequacies when it attempts 
to adjust itself to twentieth-century 
problems. He has therefore from time 
to time, and never with more tren- 
chancy and earnestness than in his 
speech at St. Louis on Wednesday, 
sought to rouse Americans from their 
stultifying view of the Constitution as 
a final, immutable, and all-perfect in- 
strument, to make them realize that the 
Constitution was made for the people, 
not the people for the Constitution, and 
to familiarize them with the idea of its 
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further expansion or amendment. 
This is an idea which in the last forty 
years seems almost to have dropped 
from the American consciousness, 
partly no doubt because of a vivid 
sense of the difficulties in the path of 
any direct popular action. Altering a 
written Constitution is never an easy 
task; altering the American. Constitu- 
tion is a proceeding which “the sages 
of 1789” made as arduous and compli- 
cated as possible. The last amendment 
to the Constitution was only forced 
through by the shock and convulsion of 
the Civil War, and there are many 
Americans who believe that nothing 
less than a similar upheaval will se- 
cure the adoption of another. The ten- 
dency, at any rate, among the Ameri- 
can people is to look upon their Con- 
stitution as having already assumed its 
final form, and to regard any sugges- 
tion for its amendment as “academic.” 
It is, no doubt, a healthy symptom 
when a people thus refuses to inquire 
too closely into, or to show an impolitic 
curiosity about, the fundamentals of 
government, But we are convinced 
that the Americans have carried their 
abstinence too far, and that Mr. Roose- 
velt is doing them a conspicuous ser- 
vice when he insists that amendments 
to the Constitution must be considered 
on their merits and should not be ruled 
out of court without a hearing. Six 
years in the White House have taught 
him that the American system of gov- 
ernment, already sufficiently rigid, is 
likely to prove perilously unyielding if 
the people, through indifference or de- 
spair, cast out of their minds the pos- 
sibility of modifying and correcting it. 

The particular problem which has 
brought Mr, Roosevelt to recognize the 
deficiencies of the American Constitu- 
tion is the railway problem. His pol- 
icy on this question is to place the 
American railways under very much 
the same restrictions and regulations as 
have been imposed upon the British 
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railways by Parliament and the Board 
of Trade. The separate States, having 
jurisdiction merely within their own 
boundaries, obviously find the problem 
too big for them. The question is 
whether the Federal Government is 
vested by the Constitution with suffi- 
cient power to deal with it effectually. 
Mr. Roosevelt believes that it is and 
that a liberal construction of the Con- 
stitution by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court would place in his hands “the 
widest and freest choice of methods for 
national control” over the inter-State 
railways and, indeed, over all public 
companies engaged in inter-State com- 
merce. But if the Supreme Court de- 
cides that the Constitution does not 
permit the Federal Government to ex- 
ercise such powers as the President 
desires, then he advocates an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to resolve all 
doubts. The railway problem, how- 
ever, and the wider problem of the de- 
gree of control that can be constitu- 
tionally exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the great business cor- 
porations, are not the only matters that 
reveal the inadequacies of the dual 
system of American government and 
the inconveniences of a written Consti- 
tution. Marriage and divorce 
clearly questions that should come 
within the scope of the Federal au- 
thority and be regulated on a uniform 
plan. Yet without an amendment to 
the Constitution such regulation is il- 
legal. The National Congress, again, 
cannot, as things are, pass an eight- 
hours’ law that will hoid good all over 
the Union, except for those who are 
engaged, as the railway employés are, 
in inter-State commerce. Congress 
cannot develop technical instruction in 
industries or agriculture on any broad 
and systematic lines, because an at- 
tempt to do so would be to invade the 
reserved rights of the States. In the 
same way the question of child and fe- 
male labor is one that Congress is de- 
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barred from dealing with except for 
the District of Columbia. An income- 
tax again has been declared unconsti- 
tutional, and unless the Supreme Court 
reverses its decision must ever remain 
an impossibility. We have seen, too, 
within the last year that the National 
Government is at present without any 
effective means of holding a recalci- 
trant State to treaty obligations under- 
taken in the name of the Common- 
wealth as a whole. Thus the Ameri- 
can Constitution economically, socially, 
and internationally shows signs of 
breaking down, of hampering progress, 
of bringing many varied interests to a 
confusion little short of chaos, ard of 
failing to adapt itself to the conditions 
of the time. 

How is the deadlock to be broken’ 
Mr. Roosevelt bids the people remem- 
ber that they have the privilege of 
amending the Constitution, and can ex- 
ercise it when they please. But the 
privilege is so hedged round with re- 
strictions, uncertainties, and delays «as 
to be almost worthless. Mr. Roose- 
velt, one may be sure, would not advise 
its resurrection except as a last resort. 
His speech of last Wednesday showed 
to what quarter his hopes are really 
turned. Nominally addressed to the 
people of St. Louis, it was really ad- 
dressed to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. It is on them, as the expounders 
ot the Constitution, that the President 
relies first of all to reconcile it with 
progress. He practically pleaded with 
them to recognize the necessities and 
the difficulties of the age, to remember 
the disastrous folly of treating the Con- 
stitution as though it were a strait- 
waistcoat, and to interpret its provi- 
sions not in the pedantic spirit of law- 
yers, but with the breadth and liberal- 
ity of jurists who are also statesmen. 
An appeal such as this from the Execu- 
tive to the Judiciary is one of the con- 
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sequences of living under a_ written 
Constitution. When changed times 
bring new conditions, the Constitution 
must either be expanded or amended 
to legalize them, or else forfeit respect 
and confidence by throwing itself 
across the path of all advancement. 
The Americaas have more than once 
bent their Constitution to avoid being 
forced to break it. Mr. Roosevelt 
warns them that they may shortly 
have to do so again. It is a law of 
evolution to which rigid and flexible 
Constitutions are equally subject. 
Sooner or later the statesman has to be 
called im to redress the balance of the 
lawyer. Sooner or later the imperfec- 
tions which every Constitution must 
disclose become intolerable; unfore- 
seen developments necessitate sharp 
political curves on the safe rounding of 
which more may depend than the mere | 
sanctity of a legal document; the Com- 
monwealth may deem vital what the 
Constitution pronounces illegal. Hith- 
erto the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
to whom is entrusted the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, have con- 
trived, not perhaps without an occa- 
sional twinge of their legal consciences, 
to enlarge its scope and to adapt it to 
each successive emergency. They 
have allowed the plain needs and spirit 
of the age to influence their decisions; 
they have strained the written word 
to bring it in touch with the march of 
events. It is a dangerous but, under 
a written Constitution, an inevitable 
practice. Mr. Roosevelt urges them to 
indulge in it once again; and time and 
common-sense, we think, are on his 
side. The powers of the Federal 
Government, in our view, must in- 
crease and those of the States must 
diminish. The American Constitution 
is destined to become what Alexander 
Hamilton wished it to be from the 
start. 
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THE POEMS OF JOHN BANISTER TABB.* 


Analogy is now repudiated as a form 
of argument. It is not many years 
since a book called “Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World” was read and dis- 
cussed very seriously; and yet that 
book was, from a scientific or philo- 
sophical point of view, a waste of time 
and labor. The once favorite argu- 
ment for resurrection drawn from the 
seed buried in the ground is discarded, 
even by those to whom it proved most 
useful, as valueless and even mislead- 
ing; and when Father John B. Tabb 
writes— 

First the grain and then the blade— 
The one destroyed, the other made; 
Then stalk and blossom, and again 
The gold of newly minted grain. 
So Life, by Death the reaper cast 
To earth, again shall rise at last; 

For ’tis the service of the sod 

To render God the things of God, 

it is open to any one who cares to do 
so to point out that the analogy is 
false, and that the poem, like “Para- 
dise Lost,” proves nothing. But anal- 
ogy, even false analogy, has its uses. 
It holds a place of importance in 
poetry, a place of peculiar importance 
in the work of the poet before us. In 
a poem called “Visible Sound,” which 
is not included in Mrs. Meynell’s selec- 
tion, after speaking of the rainbow and 
the trumpet-flowers as manifestations 
of sound, and of all forms as “visible 
tone,” he concludes: 

Yea, Love, of sweet Nature the Lord, 
Hath fashioned each manifold chord 
To utter His visible Word, 

Whose work, wheresoever begun, 
Like the rays floating back to the sun, 
In the soul of all beauty is one. 


The one-ness of all things and the pre- 
eminence of love are the keynotes of 
*A Selection from the Verses of John B. 


Tabb. Made by Alice Meynell. (Burns and 
Oates. 2s. 6d. net.) 


his poetry. In pursuance of this idea 
he devotes a great many of his tiny 
lyrics to catching and fixing, or per- 
haps only hinting, analogies, resem- 
blances, connections, correspondences. 
He is not, so far at least as may be 
judged from his pvetry, a mystic; it 
cannot be said that he looks upon the 
visible and tangible world as a veil 
through which the eternal and ideal 
world may become visible to human 
perception. He writes, indeed— 


Like stars that in the waves below 
With heaven's reflected splendor glow, 
The flowers in all their glory bright, 
Are shadows of a fairer light; 


but such touches of Platonism are rare 
and too slight to build a theory on. He 
is still further from being a pantheist. 
If —ists and --isms are to come into the 
matter at all, it would be most just, 
perhaps, to describe him as an idealist; 
but, after all, he is a poet. 

His personal emotions—of joy at the 
beauty of a child or a flower, of sorrow 
at the loss of something loved, of spir- 
itual yearning, even of awe in the 
presence of the mysteries of life—are 
experienced and expressed through a 
mind that has arrived at an unusually 
forcible and insistent conviction of the 
unity of creation, natural and super- 
natural. He is preoccupied with the 
resemblances and correspondences be- 
tween natural and natural and between 
natural and supernatural. Of many 
poems to the violet one speaks of it 
as a pious pilgrim to Winter’s sepul- 
chre, and ends— 


Methinks that thou hast been 
So oft the go-between 
’Twixt sight and things unseen 


That with thy wafted breath 
Alternate echoeth 
Each bank of sundering Death. 
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He would bring all together into a uni- 
verse, and that a consecrated universe, 
before which he stands, as before his 
“little masters,” the clover plants, “hat 
in hand,” in a hushed revtrence for its 
mystery, and the beauty that is insepa- 
rable even from its sorrows. His creed 
enables him to see love and beauty 
where less favored minds might revolt 
against the cruelty or misery they could 
not understand. Of the two little 
poems (one speaks instinctively, though 
not always wisely, of Father Tabb’s 
“little poems”) on a dead or dying 
sparrow, one is this:— 


Pause where apart the fallen sparrow 
lies, 
And lightly tread; 
For there the pity of a Father's eyes 
Enshrines the dead. 


And in that thought lies the secret of 
the unity for which he seeks in living 
and dead, man and flower, great and 
small, 

That being the theme, so to speak, it 
is capable of infinite variations, rang- 
ing from correspondences which may 
fairly be called merely fanciful to iden- 
tities which seem to be advanced (so 
far as it is safe or just to talk of a 
poet “advancing” anything) with a 
deeper intention. 


In ashes from the wasted fires of noon, 
Aweary of the light, 

Comes Evening, a tearful novice, soon 
To take the veil of night. 


Such is one of his many ways of de- 
scribing evening, which, with dawn, is 
one of his favorite subjects for illus- 
tration. Another poem of the same 
kind is “Soothsayers” :— 


The winds that, gipsy-wise, foretold 
The fortune of to-day, 

At twilight, with the gathered gold 
Of sunset, stole away: 


And of their cloud accomplices 
That prophesied the rain, 


Upon the night-forsaken skies 
No vestiges remain. 


We might quote also a peculiarly char- 
acteristic poem, “The Brook” :— 


It is the mountain to the sea 

That makes a messenger of me: 

And, lest I loiter on the way 

And lose what I am sent to say, 

He sets his reverie to song 

And bids me sing it all day long. 
Farewell! for here the stream is slow, 
And I have many a mile to go. 


In another poem we find a very differ- 
ent note: It is entitled “Is thy ser- 
vant a dog?’ 


So must he be, who, in the crowded 
street, 
Where shameless Sin 
Pleasure meet, 
Amid the noisome footprints find the 
sweet 
Faint vestige of Thy feet. 


and flaunting 


The quick, ingenious eye has caught a 
resemblance so strange and unexpected 
as to prove almost shocking on a first 
acquaintance. The same strangeness 
attends “Out of Bounds,” 


A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day, 

Comes down to find His ball, the earth, 
That sin has cast away. 

O comrades, let us one and all 

Join in to get Him back His ball! 


That these two poems are almost “sen- 
sational” is an accident. Father Tabb 
is rarely sensational; and they are only 
chosen because they illustrate a stage 
in this process of comparison. By fur- 
ther stages (which might be analyzed, 
but for a fear of anatomizing butter- 
flies) we reach such poems as “Limita- 
tion” :— 


Breathe above me or below; 
Never canst thou farther go 
Than the spirit’s octave-span, 
Harmonizing God and Man. 
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Thus within the iris-bound, 
Light a prisoner is found; 
Thus within my soul I see 
Life in Time’s captivity. 


or as “Outlines” :— 


O frame me in thy love, as I 
The landscape in the branches low; 
That none beneath the bending sky 
Our sylvan secret know. 


For ’tis of Life the mystery 
That, wheresoe’er its fibres run, 
In time or in eternity, 
The many shape the one. 


In these the correspondence is noted, 
not merely for the sake of its beauty 
or fancy, but as a suggestion for fur- 
ther thought. 

Where there is so much room for per- 
verse ingenuity or strained simile, it 
is notable how seldom these faults are 
admitted. Here and there, it cannot 
be denied, we meet with obscurities. 
We should be grateful to any one who 
could tell us exactly what the poem 
called “The Mist” means, and explain 
the second verse of “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” or the first of “Consecration.” 
In a poem called “Dawn” the compari- 
sons are elaborated into stiffness, and 
so in several others. But, as a rule, 
obscurity and stiffness are avoided as 
carefully as epigram. It must be diffi- 
cult for a poet who confines himself so 
often to four lines and hardly ever ex- 
ceeds twelve to prevent his poems from 
degenerating into epigrams. The poem 
first quoted above is, perhaps, an epi- 
gram; strictly speaking—though we are 
far from wishing a word in it altered— 
the following on Father Damien is, for- 
mally, an epigram also:—— 


O God, the cleanest offering 
Of tainted earth below, 
Unblushing to Thy feet we bring— 
“A leper white as snow!” 


The volume of “Later Lyrics” contains 
a few deliberate epigrams which seem 


to show that a volume of this author's 
lighter verse recently published in 
America does not do justice to his at- 
tainments in this field. But in nearly 
every instan@e, even in his quatrains, 
he is careful to avoid the epigram. He 
writes with an eye on the whole poem, 
not only on the close; and a curious 
testimony to his skill is afforded by a 
lapse in Mrs. Meynell’s volume, which 
separates the two verses of one poem 
and prints the last on p. 64 and the 
first on p. 120. The iirst verse alone 
might have passed as a complete poem, 
though something emptier than the au- 
thor is usually content to leave them. 
For, if Father Tabb as a rule avoids 
packing and elaboration, he is equally 
innocent of insignificance. His verses 
to Sidney Lanier prove him a fervent 
admirer of a poet of whom we take 
too little account in England; but it is 
interesting to contrast the long, volum- 
inous, rushing flow of Lanier, a poet 
who carried to extremes the approxi- 
mation of poetry to the music he loved 
as well or better, with the minute, deli- 
cately carved work of his countryman. 
Which is the greater poet, let those 
who like giving marks decide; but Fa- 
ther Tabb, working within the limits 
which the nature of his art inevitably 
determined, piping, so to speak, upon 
his flute, can do things which Lanier’s 
great four-manual organ could never 
accomplish. To many of his poems the 
reader feels compelled to apply, af- 
fectionately, the term “little”; and be- 
fore many of them, like the author. 
again, before the clover, he feels 
compelled to stand, hat in hand, won- 
dering. This is his dialogue with Si- 
lence:— 


Why the warning finger-tip 
Pressed forever on thy lip? 


“To remind the pilgrim Sound 
That it moves on holy ground, 
In a breathing-space to be 
Hushed for all eternity.” 
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Grandeur cannot be achieved in six 
lines by grandiloquence. In the im- 
mensity of what it suggests, the vast 
silence out of which it wakes and into 
which it fades, that poem is undeniably 
grand. 


Even so, of Silence and of Sound 
A twin-born mystery is found, 

Like as of death and birth; 
Without the pause we had not heard 
The harmony, nor caught the word 

That Heaven reveals to Earth. 


The same grandeur of suggestion oc- 
curs pretty frequently to take the read- 
er’s breath away, perhaps, after half a 
dozen poems of dainty detail. We find 
it again, for instance, in “Life” (a 
poem, by the way, which we suspect of 
being tainted with the Origenian her- 
esy—but it may be only “American- 
ism”), and again, in a lesser degree, in 
“The Sea-Bubble.” It is, indeed, insep- 
arable from the poems which link natu- 
ral with supernatural, from a mind 
which is peculiarly sensitive to the 
unity of the world. The many poems 
concerning silence, including the fine 
sonnet, seem the expression of the 
hushed awe of such a mind in presence 
of a continual and universal mystery. 
Life is a moment of sound between 
two silences. Yet there is no auster- 
ity, other than artistic, no renunciation 
or neglect of the beautiful things of 
common life in view of the ultimate at- 
tainment of the ideal. It is rather that 
through this association with the eter- 
The Times. 
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nal the things of that life gain in dig- 
nity and sweetness, so that the hum- 
blest scenes— even a baby with its toes 
in its mouth—become subjects of a 
simple, playful joy, which many of the 
priests of Father Tabb’s church seem 
to preserve, but none have yet ex- 
pressed in poetry. Side by side with 
poems of metaphysical suggestion or 
urgent prayer stand these delicately 
tender verses on children. Every an- 
thology of American poetry contains 
the poem called “Confided”; but there 
are many others as good or better. 
Has any infant a better epitaph than 
this “To the Babe Niva”? 


Niva, Child of Innocence, 
Dust to dust we go: 

Thou, when Winter wooed thee hence, 
Wentest snow to snow. 


It is this simple tenderness, this child- 
like delight in children and flowers, 
this ready sympathy with human love 
and sorrow, dignified and illuminated 
by the sense of unity and the awe in 
the presence of the mysteries, that give 
these poems their unique character. A 
close student of Shelley, Poe, and Lan- 
ier, Father Tabb sings his own songs 
in his own way, and there are no songs 
quite like them. Mrs. Meynell's selec- 
tion, which is not free from misprints 
nor immaculately edited, should at 
least prove a valuable introduction to 
the four little volumes of “Poems,” 
“Lyrics,” “Child Verse,” and “Later 
Lyrics.” 
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Amid the continual pulling down and 
building up of London it is pleasant to 
note that some of the authorities are 
not unmindful of old landmarks. On 
all sides the spirit of the age substi- 
tutes houses full of every modern com 
venience and luxury, with an attempt 


at architectural show, for the humbler 
buildings dating mostly from the pe- 
riod of Queen Anne. But a few of the 
old houses are respected. Lately the 
County Council tablet has been fixed— 
more than half a century after his 
death—to the house in S. James’ Place 
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where Samuel Rogers lived and 
died. 

Great men, in common with all other 
men and women, “have their exits and 
their entrances.” We do not mean 
that Rogers entered on the scene of his 
celebrity but yesterday, but the official 
recognition of his sojourn in London 
may be accepted as his formal enrol- 
ment, if not among the citizens of that 
strange city (Westminster) which, ac- 
cording to our lawyers and chroniclers, 
“has no citizens,” at all events among 
that band of men the most numerous 
and influential the world has ever 
known. Rogers stored in his mind a 
thousand recollections—anecdotes, bons 
mots and traits of the leading charac- 
ters of the days in which he lived—- 
and he was on friendly terms with all 
the leading characters in literature, art 
and politics. We are indebted to him— 
chiefly through his “Table Talk,” edited 
by the Rev, Alexander Dyce—for much 
light on the idiosyncrasies, manners 
and morals of the society which made 
the history of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. For he did not, like 
Boswell, concentrate his observation 
on a single personality, nor had he, like 
Swift, the ambition ‘to guide. the lead- 
ing’ spirits. of his age, but was content 
to watch all men and leave of them a 
record of inestimable value to pos- 
terity. It is fitting that the author of 
the “Pleasures of Memory” should be 
commemorated by all those whose own 
delight in the field of old recollections 
he has done so much to enhance. No 
man, indeed, had better chances of 
studying the illustrious: his wealth, 
which enabled him to build the house 
overlooking Green Park and to adorn 
it with designs by Flaxman, Stothard 
and Chantrey, his exquisite taste, 
which filled it with works of art, his 
hospitality, the benevolence of his dis- 
position, which, in spite of the acerbity 
of his conversation, led him to many 
acts of kindness, brought to his rooms 
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all whose acquaintance he desired. It 
was in this house that took place the 
dinner at which Rogers and Moore 
first met Lord Byron. “When we sat 
down I asked Byron if he would take 
soup? ‘No’; he never took soup. 
Would he take some fish? ‘No’; he 
never took fish. Would he eat some 
mutton? ‘No’; he never ate mutton. I 
then asked if he would take a glass of 
wine? ‘No’; he never tasted wine. It 
was now necessary to inquire what he 
did eat and drink, and the answer was: 
‘Nothing but hard biscuits and soda- 
water.’ Unfortunately neither hard bis- 
cuits nor soda-water were at hand; and 
he dined upon potatoes bruised down 
on his plate and drenched with vinegar. 
My guests stayed till very late, discus- 
sing the merits of Walter Scott and 
Joanna Baillie. Some days after meet- 
ing Hobhouse, I said to him: ‘How long 
will Lord Byron persevere in his pres- 
ent diet? He replied: ‘Just as long as 
you continue to notice it.’ I did not 
know then, what I now know to be a 
fact—that Byron, after leaving my 
house, had gone to a club in S. James’ 
Street and eaten a hearty meat supper.” 

It was in the house in 8S. James’ 
Place that Shelley, then unknown to 
Rogers, called, introducing himself, to 
request the loan of some money which 
he wished to present to Leigh Hunt. 
Here, too, it was that at breakfast 
Coleridge “talked for three hours with- 
out intermission about poetry, and so 
admirably that I wish every word he 
had uttered had been written down.” 
It was at the door of this house that, 
late one night, “I found Sir Thomas 
Lawrence hovering about, waiting for 
my return. He immediately began the 
tale of his distress—telling me that he 
was in pressing want of a large sum of 
money and that he depended on my 
assistance, being sure I would not like 
to see the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy a _ bankrupt. I replied that I 
would try what I could do for him 
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next morning.” And surely enough 
Rogers then induced Lord Dudley to 
purchase some of the President’s pic- 
tures, including a Raphael, and ad- 
vance him a considerable sum besides. 
And it was in the garden at the back 
of the house that he often found Lady 
Caroline Lamb impatiently waiting to 
persuade him to reconcile her to her 
lover. The lover was Byron, whom 
she violently loved and with whom she 
often quarrelled. In her first letter 
she had assured him that if he was in 
want of money “all her jewels were 
at his service.” And often, when not 
invited to parties at which Byron was 
present, she would wait for him in the 
street and insist on being driven home 
with him in his carriage. And many a 
time was Rogers the peacemaker. Nor 
were these the only misunderstandings 
ended in S. James’ Place. For here, 
thanks to their brother poet, the quar- 
rel between Byron and Moore was 
made up, and Moore and Jeffrey be- 
came friends again. Indeed, the 


banker-poet was constantly playing the 


part of peacemaker and comforter. He 
was with Fox at his death-bed and 
constantly comforted Sheridan during 
his last melancholy days. He _ be- 
friended Wordsworth, procuring for 
him his distributorship of stamps, and 
he obtained for Cary, the translator of 
Dante, a pension, and was the good 
angel of Ugo Foscolo in all his trials. 
Scott and Campbell, Burké, Grattan, 
Porson, Horne Tooke, Erskine, Gren- 
ville, Horace Walpole, Wellington, Tal- 
leyrand, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mme, de Staél, Nelson and his Lady 
Hamilton, and a host of less illustrious 
persons, counted on him as a friend. 
The consecration of his house in §. 
James’s does not however add to the 


number of immortal dwellings in-Lon-_ 


don, for at the same moment that the 
plaque was being affixed to the house 
on Green Park the housebreakers were 
at work removing the last bricks of the 
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mansion at the corner of Buckingham 
Street, Strand, and the Victoria Em- 
bankment. For many years it had 
been marked by the tablet with the 
inscription on the circular reddish 
plaque between the windows: “Peter 
the Great, Czar of Russia, lived here. 
B. 1672, D. 1725?” Architecturally 
London loses little, for the decrepit, 
cadaverous-looking building had long 
been an eyesore to passers-by, and in- 
deed reminded one of nothing so much 
as of Swift's unhappy struldbruggs. 
“Sometimes, though very rarely,” says 
Gulliver, in his voyage to Laputa, “a 
child happened to be born in a family 
with a red circular spot in the fore- 
head, which was an infallible mark 
that it should never die. About eleven 
hundred of both sexes to the whole 
kingdom; about fifty to the metropo- 
lis.” We have not at hand the statis- 
tics of the Society of Arts or of the 
London County Council, showing the 
exact number of houses which they 
have sealed with the “infallible mark” 
of immortality, but the parallel be- 
tween the pitiful immortals of Lugg- 
hnagg and our London struldbruggs, if 
not perfect, is not a little curious. In 
neither case is old age or decay’s ef- 
facing fingers arrested in their work of 
disintegrating the mortal remains 
which were once animated by a spirit 
divine. The student whose recollec- 
tion of “Gulliver's Travels” dates 
back to his schooldays may be re- 
minded that the Providence which 
ruled over Luggnagg had, whilst de- 
creeing occasional immortality, made 
no provision for accompanying the gift 
with perpetual youth or strength or 
means to neutralize the ravages of 
age. 

Consequently the unfortunate struld- 
bruggs, so far from being—as Gulliver 
had anticipated—the objects of the ad- 
miration and envy of their fellow-men, 
were creatures altogether pitiful. So 
likewise the immortality conferred by 
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our authorities upon the mansions once 
the local habitations of the souls “of 
men the best that e’er were earth” are 
fated to an equally melancholy slow 
and sure dissolution into their ele- 
ments. Peter the Great’s visit, how- 
ever, is an interesting incident in the 
history of old London. He came to 
England to observe, and whilst he was 
The Saturday Review. 
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King William’s guest he sought pri- 
vacy as much as possible. For all 
that he gained the respect of London- 
ers, who felt honored by the visit of 
so great a man, and although his lodg- 
ing has disappeared from our sight, a 
picture at Hampton Court of the his- 
toric house will keep the memory of 
his sojourn amongst us. 





VANISHED 


They stand there in the past—all 
those vanished children. We know so 
little about them. Their own parents 
and teachers who wrote of them and 
sometimes loved them, knew so little 
about them. They occupied that 
dream-world of childhood, which 
scarcely changes with the hurrying 
centuries. Above their heads beat the 
great movements of history; wars, re- 
ligious transformations, discoveries of 
science and invention; movements 
which sometimes made that dream- 
world all golden, sometimes covered 
the sunshine with gray cloud. You 
may see them in the Elizabethan gar- 
den, in that “Golden Age” between 
two periods of upheaval; playing 
amongst the “roses and _ tiger-lilies, 
pinks, gilliflowers and forget-me-nots, 
all the sweets that run riot” there. 
They endure, brave if uncomprehend- 
ing, through the troublous time of the 
great Civil war; like little Mary and 
Catherine Stanley when their mother is 
defending Lathom House against the 
Governor of Manchester, “never star- 
tled by any appearance of danger.” 
“On one occasion when they were sit- 
ting at breakfast with their mother, a 
shell burst in the very room where they 
were, and these little creatures hardly 
winced; they neither fled nor cried, but 
kept their seats, only turning a little 
pale.” “They had stomachs to digest 
cannon” is the verdict of the admiring 
chronicler. Puritanism lays its -cold 
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iron hand upon them; compelling them 
to childish bewilderments, childish re- 
pentances of childish sins; through 
such stern teachers as the Reverend 
James Janeway, informing them that 
no child is too little to be forbidden 
entrance into hell. The Restoration 
spoilt and pampered them; the eight- 
eenth century in its stagnant decline al- 
ternately neglected and bullied them. 
They pass through it all, the caprice 
and changing fashions of men, endur- 
ing it as best they may; filling still all 
the dead years with something of the 
fragrance of children’s laughter and 
tears. 

Something of that fragrance also has 
passed into Mrs. Godfrey’s delightful 
researches gathered together in this 
good volume. “English Children in 
the Olden Time” (Methuen & Co.) is a 
miscellany of gleanings from the me- 
moirs of various ages. A door is 
opened if but for a minute; we are al- 
lowed a limited peep upon that chil- 
dren’s world of long ago. Now we are 
watching the little pages surrounding 
the little Edward IV., with the sage 
advice given in ““‘The Babee’s Boke” to 
these “six enfauntes”; how to eat at ta- 
ble, how to behave in presence of their 
lord; “not to scratch themselves nor 
lean against a post: to keep their hands, 
head, and feet still, and not to handle 
things while being spoken to.” There 
are indications even in that much 
misunderstood medieval time of the 
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serious laughter of children. Behind 


the pestilences and the great wars 


and the delirium of human violence, 
we see these bands of happy boys and 
girls, with their old folk songs which 
have survived, pathetic anachronisms, 
even in the slums of the modern city. 
There are children singing in the Roga- 
tion processions for the blessing of the 
fields, children dancing round the May- 
pole, children performing in Mysteries 
and Moralities, children watching the 
medieval “Wild Beast Show,” and act- 
ing at Christmas the pageant of St. 
George and the Turkish enemy. And, 
indeed, the whole age retained some- 
thing of the quality of childhood: a 
childhood that never grew up. “Danc- 
ing was a passion with everybody,” is 
the testimony (not quoted by Mrs. God- 
frey). “From the Queen to the milk- 
maid, all the women danced; from the 
king to the craftsman, all the young 
men danced. They danced in the 
streets whenever it was possible, which 
was one of the reasons why May Day 
was so joyous and festival. The more 
courtly people had dances dignified and 
stately. ... They danced together sing- 
ing minstrels’ songs. They danced in 
the garden, they danced in _ the 
meadow, they went out at night to 
dance with tapers in their hands; they 
danced to beautiful music, played by 
an orchestra.” Dancing children in an 
age long dead; left in such calamities 
as the Black Death, to “the mothering 
of the East wind’’; that is “Merrie Eng- 
land.” 

How 


their presence sweetens and 
softens the stern, violent pages of his- 


tory. Mrs. Godfrey makes no mention 
of that old French Court of children, 
so charmingly described in Miss Si- 
chel’s “Catharine,” where the little 
Guises played together with the little 
royal Princes who were to come to 
such unimaginable ends; and little 
Mary of Scotland, before she was in 
her teens, could justly claim the title 
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of “Queen of Hearts”; surely (in the 
knowledge of coming shadows) the 
most pathetic company of children 
which ever assembled under the sun. 
But she can show us much that subse- 
quent events have invested with a fine 
air of kindliness and pity. Here is 
Mary of England, then twenty-one 
years old, holding the little Edward at 
the font for his christening, and in the 
procession leading by the hand her lit- 
tle four-year-old sister Elizabeth. Or 
the great Lord Strafford, the best hated 
man in England, then on his way—all 
unknowing—to the scaffold, commend- 
ing to the kindness of Lady Clare his 
two motherless little girls; parting 
with them because they can learn bet- 
ter with their grandmother than they 
can “with their poor father, ignorant 
of what belongs to children.” ‘Nan, 
they tell me, danceth prettily,” he 
writes in pride, “which I wish (if with 
convenience it might be) were not lost, 
more to give her a comely grace in the 
carriage of her body, than that I wish 
they should much delight or practise it 
when they are women. Arabella is a 
small practitioner that way also, and 
they are both very apt to learn that or 
anything they are taught. Nan, I 
think, speaks French prettily.” 

Or here is Charles Stuart himself, 
“the Man of Sin,” romping in the great 
nurseries with his children; or refresh- 
ing himself with the company of the 
children at Hampton Court, a prisoner; 
or parting, amid lamentable scenes, 
from Harry and the little Elizabeth at 
the end. “They gave him,” says Sir 
Thomas Herbert, an eye-witness, “such 
pretty and pertinent answers as drew 
tears of love and joy from his eyes; and 
then, praying God Almighty to bless 
them, he turned about, expressing a 
tender and fatherly affection. Most 
sorrowful was the parting, the young 
Princess shedding tears and crying 
most lamentably, so as moved others to 
pity that formerly were hard-hearted; 
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and at opening the bed-chamber door, 
the King returned hastily from the 
window, and kissed ’em and blessed 
‘em: so they parted.” 

The eldest son, Charles, that cynical, 
enigmatic figure in later history, ap- 
pears in a new light as protesting “in 
a round text hand” against taking 
physic. “I would not have you taking 
too much physicke,” he writes to his 
tutor, the Earl of Newcastle, “for it 
doth alwaies make me worse, and I 
think it will do the like with you.” 
And his brother, James, the sour, fa- 
natical bigot of tradition appears here 
transformed into a high-spirited boy of 
fourteen, celebrated for his skill at 
hide-and-seek in the grounds of St. 
James’ Palace. Through such a repu- 
tation he escapes from his attendants 
while they think he is hiding more se- 
curely, slips out into St. James’ Park, 
is hastily transformed into a girl, with 
a light skirt and red petticoat; is re- 
galed with his favorite “Wood Street 
Cake,” but urges “Do anything with 
me rather than let me go back again,” 
and gets away safely from Gravesend 
to Holland. His little sister, Anne, 
starts on a longer journey. In her last 
illness this baby of three “being minded 
by those about her to call upon God, 
even when the pangs of death were 
upon her, ‘I am not able,’ saith she, 
‘to say my long prayer’ (meaning the 
Lord’s prayer), ‘but I will say my short 
one—Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, lest 
I sleep the sleep of death.’ This done,” 
says Fuller, “the little lamb gave up 
the ghost.” 

They were so extraordinarily preco- 
cious; with their little heads crammed 
with grammar and languages at the 
age of five or six: repenting their sins 
—under the Puritan régime—at two or 
three; fully equipped for the buffeting 
waves of the world when just out of 
their teens. We are apt to utter com- 
plaints, with an undertone of pride in 
them, at the hurrying rush of modern 
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life. What of these vanished chil- 
dren? Nor is our boasted elementary 
education much more than a revival 
and a reminiscence. Richard II. re- 
ceives a petition demanding that vil- 
leins be restrained from sending their 
children to school, because the ambition 
to rise in life by becoming a “clerk” 
was taking so many workers from the 
land; just as Mr. McKenna might re- 
ceive such a petition to-day from the 
Dorset County Council. The request 
is refused, and a new enactment is 
made later that every villein should 
have the right to send either son or 
daughter to school as he pleases. 
There is an enormous child happiness 
in it all, as well as child misery. One 
meets such sternness as that to the 
boy of nine (not quoted by Mrs. God- 
frey) who, in 1630, was condemned at 
the Berkshire Assizes and executed 
“for example” for “burning a house 
or two”: “who only said upon the lad- 
der ‘Forgive me this, and I’ll do so no 
more.’” And by the side of this stern- 
ness is a great compassion and tender- 
ness: revealed in such experiments as 
Dean Colet’s Catechism, begging “all 
lytei babys, all lytel chyldrene to lerne 
giadli this lytel treatise’; or his request 
to his St. Paul’s school scholars: “lift up 
your lytel white hands for me, which 
prayeth for you to God.” From far off 
Elizabethan times comes the protest of 
Bishop Earle against the too harsh 
treatment of the child. ‘Wee laugh at 
his foolish sports, but his game is our 
earnest: and his drummes, rattles and 
hobby-horses but the emblems and 
mockings of men’s businesse. . . . The 
elder he growes, hee is a stayre lower 
from God; and like his first father, 
much worse in his breeches. . .. Could 
hee put off his body with his little 
coate, he had got Eternitie without a 
burden, and exchanged but one Heaven 
for another.” That advice has not 
been excelled or outgrown in the expe- 
rience of three hundred years: 
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A SHORT CUT TO JOURNALISTIC SUCCESS. 


To judge from several recent maga- 
zine articles and volumes the question 
how to succeed in journalism is as pop- 
ular as ever. A new suggestion is 
now ventured for the use of rising 
young paper-men. If the manufacturer 
of patent medicines advertises, why 
should not the manufacturers of lit- 
erary articles? The former is not sat- 
isfied with the mention of his article in 
a chemist’s price-list—why should the 
author be contented with the men- 
tion of his article in the Editor's con- 
tents list? Here are a few samples:— 


Endymion Smith. 


Column furnisher and page decorator. 

Every description of literary article 
ready made or to measure. 

Write for dainty sample paragraph 
containing five of my choice paradoxes 
free. 

Special note—Any strength of humor, 
mild, medium or rib-splitting, fur- 
nished to order. 


Endymion Smith. 
Largest Trade. 


Endymion Smith.—Last week 19,000— 
Nineteen thousand—words by Endym- 
ion Smith appeared in the London 
Press alone. 


Endymion Smith. 


Endymion Smith does NOT rely on 
quotations from the poets in order to 
fill his columns. 

Punch. 


All matter is guaranteed home-grown. 

Send at once for patterns of arti- 
cles, enclosing self-measurement form, 
which will assist you in showing the 
exact space to be filled. , 

When ordering verse please state 
size of feet. 


Endymion Smith. 


Pal 


c suie. 

Endymion Smith begs to announce 
that, beginning Tuesday next, the 8th 
inst., he vvill hold a Clearance Sale of 
Rejected Articles which, though they 
have lost their first topicality, will be 
found excellent in every respect. 

Colonial and provincial newspaper 
editors should write for catalogue. 

Special Lines. 

Five smart snappy articles on the 
South African tour, usual price £2 2s., 
reduced to 10s. 6d. 

Twenty-three MSS. dealing with 
Ping-Pong, usual price £1 5s., now of- 
fered at 7s. 6d., or three for one guinea. 

Seven articles on the Soap Trust, 
usual price £2 10s., reduced to 12s. 

Fifteen choice illustrated articles on 
the Channel Tunnel, originally offered 
at Three Guineas, now offered at 12s. 
1ld., &e., &e. 

Write at once for Catalogue. 


Endymion Smith! 
Endymion Smith!! 
Endymion Smith!!! 
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Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
same house publishes, 


It is a rather cynical type of humor 
which finds expression in “Poor Rich- 
ard Jr.’s Almanack (Henry Altemus 
Co.) but the quips and jests in it are 
certainly extremely funny. So also are 
some of the “Good Stories from the 


which the 


Mary P, Wells Smith’s “Boys of the 
Border” (Little, Brown & Co.) is a sort 
of historical romance for boy readers, 
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the scene being laid in the Deerfield 
valley in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century and the plot turning 
upon the defence of the border forts. 
This story and its predecessors in the 
series—“The Boy Captive of Old Deer- 
field” and “The Boy Captive in Can- 
ada”’—are strictly accurate in their his- 
torical foundation, at the same time 
that they make a strong appeal to the 
boy reader’s love of adventure. The 
author is familiar with the local topog- 
raphy as well as the local history, and 
her stories are true to both. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. continue 
their publication of the “First Folio” 
Shakespeare with the publication of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” This is the thir- 
teenth play to be published in this edi- 
tion, and three others are nearly ready. 
The distinguishing characteristic of 
this edition is indicated in its title,— 
it is an exact reprint of the first folio 
text. Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke are associated in the work of 
editing the plays, and the former sup- 
plies the introduction for the present 
volume. Notes as to sources, literary 
illustrations, a glossary and a list of 
variorum readings, with interesting bits 
of selected criticism complete the il- 
lustrative material. The volumes are 
of convenient size and are daintily 
printed by the DeVinne Press. 


It was a happy thought which led 
Helen Leah Reed to take some of the 
little known incidents of Napoleon's 
life at St. Helena as the suggestion of 
her latest volume, half story, half his- 
tory, “‘Napoleon’s Young Neighbors.” 
The historical material of the book is 
found in a little volume of “Recollec- 
tions of Napoleon at St. Helena” 
which Mrs. Abell (Elizabeth Bal- 
combe) printed sixty years ago. Na- 
poleon spent the first ten weeks of his 
exile at the home of the Balcombes, 
warm friendship 


and established a 
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with Elizabeth, the little daughter of 
the house. This story, reto'd and made 
vivid with a true story-teller’s art, 
forms the theme of the present book, 
which combines singularly well the ve- 
racity of history and the attractions of 
fiction. Little, Brown & Co. 


Dr. Daniel S. Sager’s “The Art of 
Living in Good Health” (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) is a more than ordinarily 
practical and sensible guide to physical 
and mental well-being through proper 
eating, thinking and living, in the light 
of modern science. The author's 
views may seem extreme at some 
points, as for example his condemna- 
tion of meat as a food under any cir- 
cumstances, but they are sustained by 
cogent reasons. It is a little bewilder- 
ing to the laity to undertake to follow 
all the directions of scientific writers 
upon health and diet: here, for instance 
is Dr, Sager averring that “the less salt 
one eats the better for the individual” 
whereas the copious use of salt is held 
by some experts to be highly meritori- 
ous, As to drinking at mealtime Dr. Sa- 
ger is emphatic in condemnation under 
any circumstances, whereas some med- 
ical advisers hold that the free use of 
water is wise at mealtime as well as at 
intervals during the day. Dr. Sager’s 
recommendation of a two-meal a day 
schedule will be regarded as a hard 
doctrine by most Americans, not to 
mention Englishmen and Germans. 
But it is not necessary to agree with all! 
of Dr. Sager’s views to appreciate the 
value of his book, and its prevailing 
good sense, 


The thirtieth and concluding volume 
of the reprints of “Early Western 


Travels” edited by Dr. Reuben Gold- 
thwaites and published by the Arthur 
H. Clark Company of Cleveland, repro- 
duces Joel Palmer’s “Journal of Trav- 
els over the Rocky Mountains to the 
Mouth of the Columbia River,” 


which 
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narrates the author’s experiences in 
the years 1846 and 1847 as one of the 
leaders of the great company of emi- 
grants who “trekked” from what is 
now the Middle West to Oregon Terri- 
tory, to cultivate and hold it and to 
make good the title of the United 
States to it. They were three thou- 
sand strong, those hardy pioneers of 
whom Palmer was one, and they had 
a difficult journey of two thousand 
miles to make, with their wagons and 
eattle, through perils of all descrip- 
tions; but their courage held out to the 
end and was crowned with its due re- 
ward. Palmer’s narrative is in the 
form of a diary, and enters into minute 
details which were meant in part 
for the guidance of later emigrants 
across the mountains. Its very sim- 
plicity and directness give it a charm 
and vividness which a more finished 
narrative would have lacked. Re- 
printed now, it forms a fitting conclu- 
sion to a highly important and inter- 
esting series. 


Professor Vernon L. Kellogg's “Dar- 
winism To-day” is written to present 
simply and concisely to students of 
biology and to general readers the pres- 
ent standing of Darwinism, a matter 
rendered more difficult by the popular 
misapprehension of the word which to 
scientific men means only Darwin's 
causo-mechanical explanation of adap- 
tation and species-transforming. It is 
this which the Germans are joyously 
declaring to be dying, dead, or buried, 
according to their individual hopeful- 
ness, and it is of this that Mr. Kellogg 
has written. He states the attack on 
Darwinism and its defence, and the 
theories of species-forming auxiliary 
to and alternative to it, and sums up 
the case very clearly, only to end with 
“I do not know.” At the close of each 
chapter is an appendix fully and mi- 
nutely stating his authorities, that his 
ussertions may be checked and veri- 
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fied by any curious reader. The mere 
dabbler may as well keep the book 
closed. It has nothing to say to him 
except possibly to tell him what Dar- 
winism is not. To the real student, 
the appendices make it a treasury of 
knowledge of the latest biological spec- 
ulation. Henry Holt & Co. 


More books for young readers come 
from the busy presses of the Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. Among them 
are the latest “Pansy” book, “Ruth 
Erskine’s Son,” a story told in the au- 
thor’s familiar style and with charac- 
ters also who are familiar in their 
own persons or whose fathers and 
mothers appeared in earlier stories: 
“Defending his Flag,” one of Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer’s conventional sto- 
ries of boy heroes in the civil war: 
“Four Boys in the Land of Cotton,” 
a narrative in which Dr. Everett T. 
Tomlinson works out his idea of com- 
municating to his boy readers a clearer 
knowledge of their own country, 
through accounts of the vacation jour- 
neys of a group of lads who, in an 
earlier volume, “did” the Yellowstone, 
and in this are taken through the 
northern tier of the southern states: 
“Long Knives” a graphic story by 
George Cary Eggleston of the expedi- 
tion of George Rogers Clark for the 
conquest of the northwest during the 
Revolutionary war: and “The Boys of 
Pigeon Camp,” by Martha James, the 
second volume of the Pigeon Camp se- 
ries for young boy readers, in which 
the experiences of “Jimmie Suter,” the 
central figure of the first story, are car- 
ried along through a happy and health- 
ful summer of pleasurable excitements. 
All of these books are illustrated. 


It was a happy world before any one 
but its inventor dreamed of the dialect 
in which “Little Orphant Annie” was 
written! Later the verses were delib- 
erately taught to helpless infants, and 
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foolish parents discoursed to their off- 
spring in gibberish as nearly like it as 
they could produce, and now the coun- 
try is full of it, and imitations may 
confront a respectable citizen in his 
daily paper. It is as stupid and as un- 
true to life as ever, but the popular ear 
is accustomed to it, and its creator, Mr, 
James Whitcomb Riley, devotes to it 
some fifty pages of “Morning,” his 
new book. “Childerns” for “children”; 
“parunts” for “parents”; “hostiss” for 
“hostess”; “worter”’ for “water” and 
“idy” for “idea” still appear in his 
pages and still he sees a joke in the 
removal of the final consonant from 
“and.” As for serious verse, does he 
not sing of silk locks with oily amber 
sheens? He does, and he calls the 
whole of which it is a part an imi- 
tation of Madison Cawein; he substi- 
tutes “betimes” for “sometimes”; he 
asks “Why not idealize the Doctor 
some?” He does not, it is true, rhyme 
“vague” and “leg,” as in his younger 
days, but he makes “lovely” a_ tri- 
Syllable; he causes a dog to talk of 
praying and otherwise shows that nei- 
ther form nor substance is very pre- 
cious to him. Still he has somewhat 
improved. It is but once in this book 
that he makes “fill” and “irresistible” 
rhyme, and his worst crime against 
the English language is in his lines 
about a voice “Keyed with the shib- 
boleth that pealed his soul forth to the 
fight.” Now a shibboleth is not a 
tocsin or a trumpet, and this is a bad 
blunder, but in early days Mr. Riley 
with as much space in command, 
would have made six quite as bad. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


The Englishman in Egypt, in spite of 
some vigorous verses by Mr. Kipling, 
in spite of the magic of certain pages of 
the lamented Steevens, in spite of such 
of Lord Cromer’s papers as have been 
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published, remains a figure strange to 
the eyes of his own countrymen, and 
all the more strange because the Little 
Englanders so urgently, volubly, and 
coolly insist, first that he does not be- 
long there, and second that what he 
does there is of no moment; and it may 
be that in choosing the subject of “The 
Weavers,” Sir Gilbert Parker obeyed 
a patriotic impulse. The Canadian of 
to-day has small patience with the Lit- 
tle Englander and Sir Gilbert seems 
rather to enjoy bestowing on him a 
superfluity of bad qualities, developed 
and inherited, and setting him as vil- 
lain in opposition to Claridge Pasha, 
his Quaker hero, who is an excep- 
tional rather than a typical Eng- 
lish administrator abroad, a Gordon 
rather than a Sir Frank Swettenham 
or a Rajah Brooke. A kinsman’s de- 
votion to the Arab and to the East di- 
rects David Claridge’s steps towards 
Egypt, and there he matches himself 
against one of those complicated fam- 
ily intrigues common in polygamous 
races, against the ruler’s inefficiency 
and effeminacy and cowardice, and 
against the selfishness, cunning, and 
vice of his household, and this he does 
partly because be is a Christian, partly 
because he loves the country from the 
golden sun to the least dark blue 
shadow of a pebble in the desert. Mr, 
Kipling bas aroused and irritated the 
general curiosity by hints as to the 
type of ruler respected by Hindu and 
Mohammedan, but he is too conscious 
of the mischief to be done by a word 
spoken out of season to try to place his 
ideal Viceroy on paper, and Sir Gil- 
bert’s hero stands unique in fiction, 
and a very noble figure he is. In the 
end he outwits the Little Englander, 
and conquers the native government, 
and happiness awaits him just beyond 
the last cover of the book. Harper 
& Bros, 





